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A few months ago the Review! published an article on recent 
developments in the relations between capital and labour in the United 
States. Special attention was there called to the growing tendency to 
encourage the application of scientific methods to industrial life, and 
the incipient change in the attitude of the trade unions to scientific 
management was briefly alluded to. This change, from uncompromis- 
ing opposition to a readiness to accept the new methods under certain 
due safeguards, is of extraordinary interest, opening up as it does 
possibilities of collaboration between management and labour which 
may in time bring about unforeseen developments in industrial policy 
and progress. The reasons for the earlier opposition, the events 


which gradually led to its breakdown, and the steps by which the 
American Federation of Labour came to adopt its present attitude of 
readiness to collaborate with management in the enlightened applica- 
tion to industry of scientific methods of organisation, are described 
in further detail in the following article by Mr. P. Devinat, who made 
a special study of the question durtng a recent stay in the United States. 


HEN Frederic Winslow Taylor, the ‘“‘father of scientific manage - 
ment ’’, as his biographer, Copley’, calls him, died in 1915, 
it seemed as if much of his work had been in vain. Taylor was 
himself conscious of this and the consciousness of it darkened his 
later days. He could hardly ignore the fact that all his intelligence 
and enthusiasm had been paralysed by one factor which held him 
up during thirty-five years of obstinate struggle, namely, the 
unconquerable opposition of the workers. 
It was this opposition which, in the same year as Taylor’s 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 6, Dec. 1925, pp. 776-798 : “ Recent 
Development in Industrial Relations in the United States’’, by Herbert Ferts. 
: F.B. Coptey: F. W. Taylor, Father of Scientific Management. New York, 


Harper Brothers, 1924. 2 vols. 
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death, succeeded in inducing Congress to forbid the employment 
of the stop watch in army workshops, or any systematic study of 
the time taken by the worker over his work. In the course of the 
discussion Congress applauded the following out-spoken declara- 
tion of Senator Cabot Lodge : 


The very fact of a stop watch implies strain on every faculty, on every 
physical power, driving the heart and lungs and every muscle to the 
utmost possible point. 









Commenting on this speech Taylor wrote as follows to General 
Crozier! : ‘‘ The greatest disappointment of the whole debate to me is 
the disgusting demagogy of Lodge.”’ None the less, Lodge’s words 
effectively expressed the official view of the American Federation 
of Labour and the instinctive feelings of the great mass of American 
workers. They were destined to make their way round the world 
and to become the watchword of the organised workers in all 
countries, representing for them the condemnation of Taylorism. 
They were destined to provoke one of the most famous strikes of 
the last ten years, that of the Sydney railwaymen, which in a few 
days spread through Australia to almost all trades and nearly 
succeeded, right in the middle of the war, in immobilising an entire 
eontinent. 

Only a few months ago, however, on 3 December 1925, William 
Green, President of the American Federation of Labour, explained 
to the members of the Taylor Society in New York his conception 
of a policy of co-operation between the employer, the engineer, 
and the worker, with a view to increasing production and the general 
welfare. The presence of such a man, ten years after Taylor’s 
death, at a gathering of Taylor’s most devoted adherents cannot be 
understood without some knowledge of the evolution of the Ameri- 
can trade union movement in relation to scientific management. 

It is this process of evolution which it is proposed to describe 
in the following article. 


























For many years Taylor’s work was all but unknown to his 
contemporaries. From 1874, when he entered the Philadelphia 
Hydraulic Works as an apprentice, until 1901, when he left the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Taylor worked in obscurity and only 
communicated the result of his researches to a small band of tech- 
nicians. When in 1901 he finally left the factory, he devoted him- 
self to educating certain disciples and to perfecting his own theories. 












1 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 351. 
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From this point onwards his work was not so much that of an ex- 
perimenter as of the founder of a school. Gradually he lost contact 
with the workers, to whom he had no longer any direct means of 
approach. This circumstance partly explains the long series of 
misunderstandings between himself and the workers. 

In 1910 public attention was abruptly drawn to Taylor and his 
work. A railway company applied for permission to increase 
rates and Louis Brandeis (now a Justice of the Supreme Court) 
undertook to show, with the assistance of eleven competent wit- 
nesses, that the company could obtain considerably greater revenue 
by applying Taylor’s methods than they could obtain from the 
proposed increase in rates. The whole matter obtained great 
publicity, perhaps more than Taylor desired. In a few months 
the United States saw the birth and development of a new profes- 
sion, namely, that of “ efficiency engineers”. A large number 
of these persons were no more than charlatans who, while claiming 
to be able to cure all the ills of industry by the application of new 
and fashionable methods, actually did their utmost to ruin the whole 
system. Their zeal for the interests of the employers who engaged 
them ended in provoking the distrust and hostility of the workers, 
who were suddenly, and in a haphazard and incompetent fashion, 
subjected to a system of stop watches and bonuses. As a result of 
complaints from its members, the American Federation of Labour 
opened an energetic campaign against ‘ scientific management ”’, 
and its inventor, ‘‘ Speedy Taylor ”’, as he was called, was accused 
of trying to speed up the worker at the expense of his health, and 
of using up his strength and then mercilessly discarding him. 

These complaints were at first somewhat vague, but gradually 
became more concrete. They affected public opinion and found 
an echo even in Congress. When in 1911 a strike broke out in a 
steel foundry at Watertown Arsenal as a result of the introduction 
of “time study”, Taylor’s adversaries thought the moment 
had come to give the dispute a political colour and to discredit his 
system before publicopinion. They succeededin inducing the House 
of Representatives to appoint a committee of three of its members 
to make an enquiry among the strikers. The report of the committee 
was on the whole favourable to the workers and certain of Tayvlor’s 
methods were subsequently prohibited in the government workshops 
referred to above. The report of the committee, however, which 
was inspired by political considerations, is not the place in which 
to look for the real complaints of the workers of that date against 
scientific management. These are rather to be sought in the work 
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of an extra-parliamentary sub-commission of the Federal Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations which was appointed to make a 
thorough enquiry, into the application of scientific management 
in industry. The head of this committee of experts was Professor 
Hoxie, of Chicago, the other members being a representative of 
those employers who were applying the Taylor system, Mr. Robert 
G. Valentine, an engineer, and a delegate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, Mr. John P. Frey, editor of the International 
Moulders’ Journal. During their investigation, which covered a 
Jarge number of factories where the Taylor system was in use, the 
three investigators obtained the views of all sides. Hoxie’s classi: 
work Scientific Management and Labour, published in 1916, sets 
out all the objections put forward by the workers. It will be 
impossible here to do more than summarise them!. 

According to the trade unions the sole object of scientific manage- 
ment is to increase production and profits without consideration 
for the character, rights, and welfare of the workers. It reduces 
the workers to the level of machines. It is a cunningly devised 
system of speeding up and sweating which stimulates and 
drives the workers up to the limit of physical and nervous exhaus- 
tion and tries to extract their last ounce ot energy, and thus leads 
to an increase of unemployment and brings on premature old age. 
It intensifies the disastrous tendency of modern industry towards 
excessive specialisation, it destroys craft skill and deprives the 
worker of the opportunity of learning a trade. It displaces time 
wages — the only fair system — by the inhuman piece rate and 
bonus systems of payment, forces the worker to try to make 
new records, to the ultimate profit of the employer and to 
the disadvantage of the less skilled or less well trained workers. 
It offers no guarantee against rate cutting and establishes a rigid 
standard of wages regardless of increases in the cost of living. It 
leads to over-production which in its turn leads to unemployment. 
It deprives the worker of all joy in his work and of ail initiative. 
It accumulates, for the benefit of employers, an immense mass of 
information of all kinds which may be used unscrupulously to the 
detriment of the workers and creates the possibility of systematic 
blacklisting. Further, scientific management is necessarily a 
reversion to industrial autocracy. It is incompatible with trade 
unionism ; it destroys all the protective rules established by the 





1 R. F. Hoxte : Screntific Management and Labour, pp. 15 et seq. New York and 
London, Appleton, 1916. 302 pp. 
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unions, and it discriminates against union members. In its 
relations with the workers, scientific management is not even 
scientific, for it treats human beings as inanimate machines and 
ignores habits, temperament, and traditions of work. It is less 
“ productive ”’ than it claims to be, for, while it reduces the number 
of skilled workers, it increases the number of “ unproductive ” 
workers, i.e. those engaged in clerical or supervisory werk. It 
tends to emphasise quantity of product at. the expense of quality. 
But its most obvious failure to attain its own avowed object is 
that it replaces harmony and co-operation among the workers by 
mutual suspicion and controversy and increases the antagonism 
between employers and workers, so intensifying the conditions 
of that industrial unrest which is so prejudicial to production. 

John Frey in particular, in his account of the part which he 
played in the enquiry, urges the dangers of scientific management 
to the organised labour movement! : 


It was evident that collective bargaining or negotiations relative to 
terms of employment and conditions of labour between employer and 
workers had been eliminated, as the employers arbitrarily determined : 

Alishop rules. — The rate of wage. — Whether labour should be paid 
by the bonus, premium, differential piece system, or some modification 
of these. — What should be the time allowed for the performance of a 
task, or the accomplishing of a so-called standard of efficiency. — What 
the hours of labour should be. — What industrial education should be 
given to the workers. — What method would be established by which 
the individual workers might receive a hearing. — What should be the 
basis of hiring and the grounds for discharge. — What facilities would 
be provided for performing the work. — That the workers should be 
dealt with as individuals and that there should be no collective bargain- 
ing between the employers and workers to determine the terms of 
employment and the conditions of labour. 


It was not the business of the investigators to express an opinion 
as to whether the objections put forward were well founded. In 
their conclusions, which were unanimous, they admitted that 
scientific management at its best, and adequately applied, was 
successful, but that the views of the workers regarding it were per- 
fectly natural, if not justified. The suggestion that the workers’ 
objections to Taylorism were in line with their traditional appre- 
hension of technical progress might in time have led readers of 
the report to wonder whether the labour opposition to scientific 
management would not in the long run prove fruitless, and whether 
some compromise might not finally be reached ; but at that period 
feeling was running too high for this to be possible. The American 





+ John P. Frey : Scientific Management and Labour, p. 29. Cincinnati, Rosen- 
thal. 
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Federation of Labour considered that the question was definitely 
settled in their favour ; and, indeed, the decision of Congress pro- 
hibiting the use of the stop watch in army workshops did no 
more than recognise a de facto situation. Criticisms of Taylorism 
were so violent that even the employers who were the most favour- 
able to it dared only experiment in secret for fear of disturbances 
or strikes. Taylor reported that one of his most devoted adherents, 
when called upon to give evidence before the Congressional 
Committee, denied that he had ever done anything in the way of 
scientific management whatever. Taylor’s account of the incident 
continues? : 


He justified this to me by saying that if he had come out frankly 
before the Committee and said just what he had done . . . the unions 
would be very apt to antagonise him, and, as he said, *‘ It would take 
three years to recover from the harm that I would have done to my work 
by my testimony.” 


There were many deep-seated reasons for the workers’ distrust 
of scientific management, but there were also many misunder- 
standings. Taylor himself was largely responsible for the workers’ 
distrust. His most devoted adherents do not deny this and gener- 
ally excuse him by saying that he was a bad psychologist. Truth 


to tell, Taylor shared the views of most ot the employers and en- 
gineers of his time with regard to trade unions, and his system was 
certainly not conceived with any desire to please the unions. On 
the contrary, his researches originated in his desire to put an end 
to the practice of “ soldiering ”’, or deliberate shirking, which was 
very common at that time in American factories. The workers 
were convinced that security of employment and the maintenance 
of their wages depended upon slowing up production. To increase 
output was, they thought, to increase proportionately the number 
of unemployed and therefore of applicants for employment, and 
thus to bring about a fall in wages. Taylor learned all about these 
practices when he was an apprentice, and when he became an 
industrial engineer he set himself to put a stop to them. Hence 
his endeavour to determine on scientific lines the amount of work 
which each worker should do. 

He did not succeed without resistance. After three years of 
exhausting struggle in the Midvale Steel Company, sometimes at 
the risk of his life, he succeeded in getting his methods accepted by 
his workers and the legend of ‘‘ Speedy Taylor ” was born. It is 





4 Copley : op. cit., Vol. II, p. 375. 
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not surprising that so obstinate a character should have remained 
unaffected in the heat of the daily conflict by the hostile looks of 
his old comrades of the workshop and by the feelings of the trade 
unions towards him. It is doubtful whether Taylor would ever 
have succeeded in his researches but for this uncompromising obsti- 
nacy and the stimulus of the very hostility which surrounded him. 
John Fitch gives a good analysis of Taylor’s idea of his relations 
with the workers! : 

Taylor understood the desire of men individually to get ahead. 
His relations with his employees were individual and direct. It was a 
simple relationship, involving the giving and the taking of orders. That, 
to him, was the natural way and the efficient way. He never thought of 
workmen in the mass as workers, cut off from certain rights and privi- 
leges because they were workers. He thought of individual effort as 
the only way to make progres.... The idea of bargaining with an 
organised group was utterly opposed to Taylor’s ideas of management. 
It could not be done ; you could not in his view bargain over the 
laws underlying a science. 

Even his opponents recognise that Taylor honestly wished to 
promote the welfare of those workers who would submit to his 
methods of working and that, afterthe preliminary period ofstruggle, 
he knew hon to secure their devotion, ‘‘ probably ”, says Fitch, 
‘* because they knew he was honest, straightforward and not inten- 
tionally as brutal as the cold type makes him appear to be ”’. 

Irving Fisher considers that Taylor’s chief drawback was not 
so much his lack of psychology or his opposition to trade unionism, 
as his refusal explicitly to condemn two disastrous practices which 
his system tended to develop in unscrupulously conducted under- 
takings, namely, the dismissal of workers who were incapable of 
doing the set task and the reduction of wages as soon as most of 
the workers succeeded in working to the standard time? : 

Had Taylor added to his cardinal idea that piece rates once scientifi- 
cally determined ought never to be cut (except under very extraordinary 
circumstances) a second cardinal idea that the same scientific manage- 
ment by which any workman should lose his job through no fault of his, 
should assume the responsibility of finding him another, one of the very 
greatest objections to his system in the minds of workingmen would 
have been removed. 

Taylor’s death to some extent contributed to the spread of 
his ideas. Its first effect was to diminish, and then gradually to 
eliminate, any personal animosity against himself which existed 





1 J. Frrcn: Review of F.B. Copley’s Frederic W. Taylor, in Machinists’ Monthly 
Journal, April 1925. 

* Cf. Irving FisHer: “Scientific Management made clear’’, in Bulletin of the 
Taylor Society, Feb. 1925, Part IT. 
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in the workers’ opposition to his theories. Above all, it enabled 
many of his pupils whose outlook was more liberal than that of 
their master, but who had hitherto been kept in check by his 
strong personality, to try to secure the acceptance of his system by 
the workers and also of some of the workers’ objections by the 
more obstinate Taylorists. No one showed more energy and devo- 
tion in this work than R. G. Valentine, one of Hoxie’s colleagues. 
In 1915 he submitted to the Society to Promote the Science of 
Management, which had. been founded in 1910 by Taylor’s disciples, 
.* report showing that it was impossible to increase the worker’s 
output without his consent. According to Fitch, this proposal 
was most coldly received. Valentine died during the war, and so 
did not live to see the success of his efforts ; but the effects of his 
activities were the more promptly felt because the industrial mobili- 
sation caused by the war offered a wide field for the application 
of his ideas. Taylor’s pupils, who were almost all of them called 
upon to do important work, had of necessity to renounce their 
obstinate adherence to his methods, which had up till then been due 
as much to their somewhat exclusive admiration for Taylor as 
to their wish to avoid confusion with the charlatans who had pre- 
judiced public opinion against them 
At the end of the war the Society to Promote the Science of 
Management, which up till then had been a small closed group of 
efficiency experts, was transformed and became the Taylor Society, 
less dogmatic in its theories and more open to suggestions from 
without. Its members, while remaining faithful to the teaching 
of the man whose name they chose to work under, had all more or 
less tested his methods during the war, and the majority of them had 
seen that the consent of the workers was an essential condition of 
success. In order to find some means of securing this consent, 
the Taylor Society began to pay increasing attention to the prob- 
Jems of industrial psychology. Two distinguished engineers, 
Robert B. Wolf and Morris Cooke!, were from the start and still 





* The following remark of Wolf’s is often quoted : ‘“‘ No matter how skilfully 
the management determines the one best way, it ceases to be the one best way if 
the workman does not want to do it that way.”” And Cooke, in an article in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger of 14 April 1919, said: “* What is known as ‘speeding 
up’ and the various schemes used to force increased output without changing 
manufacturing methods in the long run fail of their object, although we are not 
always conscious of the fact. Permanent success in increasing productiveuess 
is invariably accompanied by an intensive cultivation of the personnel problem. 
The manufacturing plant seeking increased output should have as its purpose 
the highest development — mental, moral and spiritual — of each and every 
person connected with the organisation.” 
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are the prime movers in this change of policy, which is supported 
by the present Managing Director of the Society, H. 8. Person. 
Taylor’s advocates may differ as to the best methods of interesting 
the worker in inoreased production ; but all are agreed in applaud. 
ing the words spoken in April 1925 by the President of the Society. 
Percy Brown, Works Manager of the Corona Typewriter Company : 

That method has unmistakably established two conclusions : that 
the human element is as real a factor in management as is the mechanical 
and cannot be disregarded in any adequate system of management ; 
and that the regard for the human element in any system of manage- 
ment must itself be upon a factual and not an emotional basis. 

In R. Bruére’s words, in fact, ‘‘ the key to the problem is the 
objective science of management, where the science concerns 
itself not only with things but also with men’. ”’ 

While this process of development was going on, the effect of 
which was to make Taylor’s supporters pay more attention to the 
claims of the workers, the original conception of what Taylor had 
called “‘ scientific management ” was being modified, under the 
influence, among others, of certain members of the Taylor Society, 
including enlightened manufacturers such as H. P. Kendall and 
H. Dennison, and enterprising and liberal-minded business men such 
as E. A. Filene, one of the founders of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and of the International Chamber of Commerce. This 
little group of open-minded Bostonians induced the Taylor Society 
to consider problems of output not only as regards the details of 
applicatioa in the workshop or in the various departments of the 
factory, but in relation to production as a whole. In this their 
efforts coincided with those of H.C. Hoover at the Department of 
Commerce since the war. And indeed Hoover himself, who pre- 
sided over the enquiry into waste in industry, and organised a re- 
markable standardisation department in Washington, is a disciple 
of Taylor who was led by circumstances to apply Taylor’s methods 
on a national scale. It will easily be understood that the effect of 
the tendency to make “‘ scientific management "’ at once a more 
human and a more comprehensive science is that the Taylor 
Society was able to give an attentive and sympathetic hearing to 
the President of the American Federation of Labour. It remains 
to be seen how it came about that the Federation agreed to appear 
before the Society. 


For the workers, as for Taylor’s disciples, the war was a turning- 





2 The Survey, 1 Aug. 1925, p. 474. 
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point. The necessity of exerting a continuous and unrestricted 
effort in the service of the country, the transformation of the in- 
stinct of corporate self-defence into a spirit of national co-operation, 
the taking over or the controlling by the Government of the great 
industries, security of employment and adequate wages, all contrib- 
uted to kill the tradition of ‘‘ soldiering ” and to lessen the distrust 
of the worker for any method which might involve a change in his 
habits or additional efforts on his part. Further, since public 
opinion was in favour of any system whatsoever which would 
increase output in the war industries, particularly after the dis- 
appointments of the early months, scientific management regained 
a large proportion of its lost credit. The system was applied, with 
the assistance of experienced ‘ Taylorists ’’, in the government 
dockyards and Arsenals. The results were conclusive, in spite 
of the short term of the experiment, so much so that the general 
public, as Drury said in 1918, ‘‘ which desires to see industrial 
feudalism supplanted by industrial democracy and nevertheless 
sees many good things in scientific management, hopes that the 
slight tendency to co-operation which has been thus far manifested 
will be strengthened, and that the better features of the two 
movements will eventually become the complementary parts of a 
single solution of the labour problem’. ” 

Although it is difficult to state the precise influence of the war 
on the workers’ opinion with regard to Taylorism, a decided 
relaxation in their opposition can certainly be traced to the war 
period. 

Immediately after the Armistice a start was made towards 
establishing relations between the supporters of Taylorism and the 
representatives of the workers’ organisations. The latter were 
beginning to find out that the idea which they had originally formed 
of Taylor was not quite correct. They discovered, among other 
things, that he had met with no less resistance among employers 
than among the workers. When they learned of Schwab’s attitude 
when he came to the Bethlehem Steel Company, and of his uncom- 
promising abolition in 1902 of the methods introduced by Taylor, 
they realised that, contrary to their former idea, Taylor had not 
merely used his brains and energy in the interests of employers. 

They next learned to form a sounder judgment of his trae atti- 
tude towards themselves and to regard as the best expression of 





* Horace B. Drury: Scientific Management, p. 210. New York, Columbia 
University, 1918. 
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this attitude his declaration before the Society to Promote the 
Science of Management : 


I think the time will come when trades-unionists will realise that 
their true and permanent road toward prosperity lies in so educating 
themselves that they will be able and willing to do more work in return 
for larger pay, rather than in fighting to do less work for the same pay 
or the same work for larger pay. 


The basic reason for the earlier antagonism between Taylor 
and the labour movement was the persistent refusal of the workers to 
regard increased production as an advantage and not as a danger. 

If the attitude of American labou were to change on this point, 
would not some compromise with scientific management be pos- 
sible ? Here we reach the starting point of the most important 
phase in the history of the relations between the labour movement 
and the gradually widening theory associated with Taylor’s name. 


Immediately after the war a new tendency showed itself among 
the workers. An expression of it will be found in an article by 
Horace B. Drury, entitled “‘ Labour and Production ’’, which was 
published in the American Federationist for March 1920. 

Drury’s views may be briefly summarised as follows : 

The history of the American labour movement shows that after 
a period of struggle for the very existence of the unions a consider- 
able portion of labour has now nearly, if not quite, succeeded in 
gaining an adequate share in the product of industry. The trade 
unions have made great progress towards securing respect for the 
rights of the workers and guaranteeing the workers a reasonable 
standard of existence. They must now enlarge their programme 
and add to their traditional duties of corporate self-defence a 
definite policy as regards industrial production. 

The first and the most important step is for the workers to 
declare themselves definitely in favour of the policy of increasing 
produétion. From now onwards the workers must be convinced 
that increased production is essential if their organisations are to 
continue to obtain for them the best possible conditions of life 
and of work. 

In order to secure the agreement of the workers to such a pro- 
gramme something more than the bald assertion that production 
is necessary and desirable will be needed. There must be a process 
of daily education so as to convince the workers that everyone has 
a contribution to make in the great scheme of production, and a 
share of the general responsibility to society. 
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The next step will be to draw up a vigorous programme for 
increasing production, which the public may consider as a positive 
contribution to the subject by the labour movement. In carrying 
through these improvements, the government, employers, and 
industrial experts will all have a definite share in the responsibility, 
as also will labour. 

The first point in such a programme would be the elimination 
of strikes and labour disputes, with. all the harm they do to 
production, by improvements in the relations between capital and 
labour. This should be accompanied by the study of methods 
for reducing unemployment and for giving the workers security 
of employment. Nothing, in fact, is so prejudicial to efficiency 
as anxiety for the future. 

A second and even more important point is that labour should 
come to consider “‘ an abundance of good work well done ”’ as a 
desirable end, and that the worker should throw into his work all 
the skill and enthusiasm of which he is capable. This alone would 
revolutionise any system of production. 

Thirdly, the trade unions must contribute towards improving 
the technique of industry and the organisation of the work. Labour 
must be “ won over to 1 support of the principle that in the long run 
improvements are an advantage and that labour’s only precaution 
should be to see that, along with the basic good, no element of 
injustice accidentally slips in. ” If the spirit of improvement and of 
waste elimination really pervaded all the workers, undreamed-of 
economies might be achieved in industry. 

Drury’s arguments would seem to have been implicitly accepted 
by the American Federation of Labour. Samuel Gompers himself, 
the hero of a hundred hard-fought fights and the honoured leader 
of the American labour movement, seems to have made certain 
concessions to the new policy in the last years of his life. He 
frequently spoke of the desirability of an understanding between 
the efficiency experts and the workers with a view to increasing 
output ; but his whole personality was so bound up with the condem- 
nation of scientific management that it was only after his death 
that Drury’s ideas made any headway. 

The credit of having guided the American labour movement 
towards a positive policy of collaboration for increasing production 
and reducing costs of production by more efficient organisation 
must go to William Green, Gompers’ successor as president of the 
American Federation of Labour. Green put forward this policy 
in a rather fragmentary fashion in a number of speeches: and 
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articles published during the last year or so. Its main points as 
set out in various statements on the subject made by Green are 
as follows. 

In a first speech, made early in 1925 at Harvard, Green began 
by pointing out the principles which in his view should guide modern 
trade unionism : “ As evidence of our faith we refuse to accept the 
oft-expounded theory that the differences between capital and, 
labour, between employer and employees, are irreconcilable. ” 
Since industrial disputes were for the most part caused by some 
attack on the rights of the workers or of the employers, mutual 
recognition of these rights should be the basis of industrial relations. 
‘** T do not mean by this that the time will come when there will be 
no controversy between employers and employees over what con- 
stitutes a just and equitable division of the wealth which their joint 
efforts create.”’ But it was always possible, thought Green, with 
few exceptions, to come to an agreement on this delicate subject 
by direct discussion (collective bargaining) between the employers 
and the trade unions. Green thought that the most serious cause 
of industrial disputes was not disagreement on the subject of wages, 
but the attacks on the workers’ right of organisation and of collec- 
tive bargaining. This right of the workers should be frankly 
admitted, as also the employers’ right to manage industry and to 
receive a fair payment for the capital invested in it. Once indus- 
trial relations were established on this basis, the problem of produc- 
tion, thought Green, could be easily solved, output improved, and 
economies effected. 

Modern trade unionism must in the future develop on the basis 
of amicable industrial relatioris and of an equal recognition (by 
employers as well as by workers) of their mutual obligations and 
responsibilities, and must therefore devote itself to the promotion 
of education among the workers. ‘‘ The workers believe fully 
that the future of the trade union movement is very largely con- 
ditioned upon the effectiveness with which we link up educational 
opportunities with trade union undertakings.” 

“The trade union movement has been passing through that 
period when physical controversies and the tactics of force were 
most effective ; it is now in a period when its leaders must seek 
the conference room, and there, by exposition and demonstration, 
convince conferees of the justice and wisdom of labour’s position. ”’ 
As an example of the advantages offered by a policy of co-operation, 
Green cited the results obtained on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, which will be discussed at greater length below. 
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On the understanding that the American Federation of Labour 
would not refuse to collaborate with management, provided its 
rights were recognised, Green undertook to show that the principal 
object of this collaboration ought to be the lessening of that waste 
in industry which was denounced by Hoover. This was the main 
object of his speech, made on 11 April 1925, during a discussion 
on waste in industry. 

Green again began by insisting on the necessity of mutual 
recognition of their rights by workers and by employers. ‘ The 
right of the employer to manage his industry, to control it and to 
receive a fair profit upon his investment should be maintained and 
recognised. The right of the employees to organise, to bargain 
collectively, to be represented in conference with employers, through 
their chosen representatives, is a right which should be readily 
accorded and completely recognised.” 

This mutual recognition is the basis of all industrial peace. 
“The workers realise that their welfare, their prosperity and suc- 
cess, in a great measure, depend upon the establishment and main- 
tenance of peace in industry.”” This preliminary point made, Green 
proceeded to the following fundamental statement of principle 
concerning the increase of production and the promotion of 


efficiency : 


Labour is interested in the successful management of industry because 
it reasons that with the introduction of a processes, in the devel- 
opment of efficiency and increased production, the cost of manufacturing 
and production can be reduced without lowering the standard of the 
workers or reducing wages. Labour firmly believes that if the cost of 
production of commodities must be lowered it should be accomplished 
through the promotion of efficiency in workmanship and management, 
the elimination of waste and the introduction of economy processes. 
This belief is contrary to the old accepted rule of reasoning which held 
that a lowering of the cost of production could only be brought about 
through a reduction in wages. 


Some weeks later, in July 1925, in an editorial in the American 
Federationist, Green openly tackled the problem of scientific manage- 
ment. The Wall Street Journal, wishing to discredit in the eyes 
of its readers the policy of collaboration adopted by the American 
Federation of Labour, had alluded to the decision of Congress in 
1915, which was due to labour’s opposition to Taylor’s methods. 
Green replied to this that in condemning certain aspects of Taylor- 
ism “ labour was not seeking to restrict production but preventing 
the use of methods and principles that would inevitably result in 


restriction of output. ” 
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The argument is not perhaps very convincing. But Green 
took the opportunity of adding that the American workers were 
justly proud of their universally recognised high level of output 
and that the American Federation of Labour was wholly in favour 
of increasing and improving production. ‘‘ We hold that increas- 
ingly higher standards of living can be assured all only through 
increases in production ”, provided always that these advances 
afford the workers the opportunity to use their abilities ; that devel- 
opment, in short, is “‘ from within’ and not “ from without ”’. 
The real reason for the condemnation of scientific management 
by the labour movement in Taylor’s time was that 1t ignored the 
will of the workers, and failed to release their creative resources. 
‘* Labour wants to make it possible for each worker to make his 
own time studies or anything else that will contribute to the quality 
of his workmanship.” 

While the president of the American Federation of Labour was 
thus laying before an interested and sympathetic public the prin- 
ciples which were in future to guide the labour movement in the 
United States, public attention was drawn to an attempt to realise 
industrial co-operation. This was the experiment begun in 1922 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company! ; it was wholly in 
conformity with these new views, and seemed likely to give them 
that practical value without which no theory has any chance of 
success at the bar of American public opinion. In Green’s words, 
‘“No development in industrial relations has attracted greater 
attention, here or abroad, than union-management co-operation 
initiated on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.” Before the war 
the railways had always been oné of the industries in which disputes 
were mcst common. As Jewell said, ‘‘ There was in the railroad 
industry widespread distrust, dissatisfaction and low morale among 
the railroad employees.’’ When the Government took over the 
management of the railways during the war, it promised the rail- 
waymen that it would respect their unions and treat them fairly. 
In future, the Government declared, the spirit of antagonism was 
to give way to the spirit of collaboration, and confidence was to 
take the place of suspicion. An enlightened discipline, based upon 
mutual respect and sympathy and the desire for loyal and efficient 
public service, were to be the main principles of the new spirit, 
which was to permeate the whole transport industry. The rail- 
waymen unreservedly responded to the Government’s appeal. 





1 Cf. B.M. Jewett and O. 8. Beyer: Union Management Co-operation. Pre- 
face by W. Green. Published by the American Federation of Labour, 1925. 
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But as soon as the railways were handed back to private enter- 
prise, the old spirit of antagonism reappeared. The return to 
the old system was marked by the strikes of 1922. At the end of 
1921 and several times in 1922, the representatives of the railway- 
men proposed to Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Company, which serves one of the most highly industrialised 
districts of the United States, a plan for collaboration betweea 
the management and the staff which might put an end to the 
existing situation, and re-create that spirit of confidence which 
had existed during the war. Willard agreed to an experiment being 
made in one of the Company’s repairing shops, and a choice was made 
of the Glenwood shop, near Pittsburgh. ‘‘ There was undoubtedly 
less co-operation, more friction, and therefore less production and 
higher labour costs in this shop than any other shop on the Balti- 
more and Ohio, and probably on any railroad in the United States?.”’ 
The working out of the plan was entrusted by the railwaymen to 
O.S. Beyer, an experienced efficiency expert. After three months’ 
work the workers’ representatives, assisted by Beyer and the repre- 
sentatives of the management, came to an agreement. 

Beyer’s statement of the main principles of the new policy is 


as follows: 


(a) Full and cordial recognition of the federated shopmen’s unions 


as the agents of the employees. 
(6) According to these unions and their spokesmen constructive 


as well as protective functions in railroad management. 
(c) Agreement between these unions and management to co-operate 


for improved service to the public. 
(d) Agreement to share fairly any consequent benefits. 
(e) Perfection of definite administrative machinery to accomplish 


these purposes. 


In March 1923 the system came into force. Representatives 
of the staff in each workshop and of the management met once a 
fortnight to discuss the practical value of suggestions made by the 
staff as to co-operation between departments, storage and care of 
material, distribution of material and fuel, tool equipment and 
distribution and grouping of tools, technical improvements, sched- 
uling work through the various departments, methods of making 
repairs, condition of workshops, etc. Beyer also includes the 
following among the subjects generally considered by these local 
committees : job analysis and standardisation, the improvement 
of equipment, the storage and transport of material, the economical 





1 JEWEUL: op. cit., p. 3. 
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utilisation of various supplies, the distribution of staff between 
the various workshops, the co-ordination of work and division 
of labour, etc. It will be seen that the complete list might be included 
almost without modification in the table of contents of any work 
on scientific management. 

It was not the business of the shop committees to deal with 
conditions of labour, nor to decide wage questions. ‘* These mat- 
ters ’’, says Jewell, “‘ are not to be left unsettled for two weeks.” 
Nor had the committees any power of decision. The management 
retained the sole responsibility for putting into practice any sug- 
gestions recommended by the committees. 

Over the shop committees there was a central committee which 
met every three months at the headquarters of the Company at 
Baltimore. This committee, which was also joint, considered ques- 
tions of general interest under the same conditions and in the same 
spirit as the shop committees considered questions of detail. 

As regards results, Jewell states that in the last nine months 
of 1923, 5,272 suggestions by the staff for increasing efficiency 
were considered by the shop committees ; the committees accepted 
3,800 of these proposals (about 72 per cent.). He also states that 
under the new system the company was able to carry out in its 
own shops work which it had previously placed out, with the con- 
sequence that for 1924 a sum of about $350,000 could be added to 
the total wage bill of the company. For 1925 the total value of 
orders carried out under the same conditions in the company’s 
shops was $2,700,000. ‘‘ It has been possible to find a way whereby 
approximately one month’s additional work can be secured for the 
entire shop forces of approximately twenty thousand employees’. ”’ 

According to Jewell, the workers of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad are now quite accustomed to the new system. At the 
last general meeting in Cincinnati in May 1925, the representatives 
of the workers stated that they were most satisfied with the system, 
and that their conditions of work and of living had distinctly 
improved. 

From the point of view of the management, Mr. Willard stated 
in October 1924 that “‘ the co-operative plan is now a part of the 
definitely adopted policy of the Baltimore and Ohio Company, and 
I have a feeling that we have not yet begun to realise the potential 
possibilities of the plan?. ” 





1 JEWELL : op. cit., p. 6. 
2 Cf. JEWELL : op. cit. 
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From conversations which the writer of the present article was 
enabled to have with the authors of the scheme and the managers 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Company, the impression was gathered 
that the main anxiety of the workers had always been to safeguard 
themselves against insecurity of employment, which not even their 
unions could do under the old conditions. When they agreed to 
make their daily contribution to thes olution of problems of organi- 
sation, their real aim was to safeguard themselves against dis- 
charge ; and in fact this was the most striking result of the Beyer 
scheme, namely, that by improving the distribution of work, it 
had ensured greater regularity of employment in the Company’s 
workshops. In this case at least it had been proved to the workers 
that scientific management was not necessarily bound up with 
greater instability of employment}. 





1 The following is the text of the document handed to each new worker engaged 
by the Company at Glenwood, as given in the report of Addresses delivered before 
the Fijth Convention on the Co-operative Plan for Railroads (published at Montreal, 
1924) : 

At a conference between the General Chairman of the Shop Crafts Organisation 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and Management, a programme has been for- 
mulated which provides for the utilisation of the facilities of the Railroad Company 
to the fullest possible extent for the maintenance, rebuilding and remodelling of 
locomotives and car equipment, as well as for the manufacture of supplies and 
material needed for mechanical and other purposes. 

This programme is intended to help the stabilisation of employment on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, thereby producing a situation of satisfied and conten- 
ted personnel with improved morale, and consequently improvement in the service 
and production by greater efficiency and better quality of work. 

The welfare of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and its employees is dependent 
on the service which the railroad renders the public. Improvements in this service 
and economy in operating and maintenance expenses are greatly promoted by willing 
co-operation between the Railroad Management and the voluntary organisations 
of its employees. When the groups responsible for better service and greater 
efficiency share fairly in the benefits which follow their joint efforts, improvements 
in the conduct of the railroad are greatly encouraged. 

To fully realise from this spirit of cordial understanding and co-operation, the 
local officers representing the Management and the local representatives of the 
employees will convene periodically to discuss questions relating to shop operation, 
output, etc. 

Specifically the plan is to have the local shop committees at the points designated 
below meet with a like number of local officers of the Management for frank 
discussion of questions relating to the planning and carrying on of work, and at 
which suggestions and ideas advanced will be given the fullest consideration, 
having in mind that the specific purpose of these meetings is mutual helpfulness, 
and not criticism or fault-finding. 

For the purpose of carrying the general plan indicated above into effect, it is 
proposed that the following joint machinery or co-operation be organised : 

(a) Joint Local Co-operative Committee. 

At each of the points indicated below, one committee, to be known as the Joint 
Local Co-operative Committee, will he organised to represent both car and/or loco- 
motive departments. 

This Committee is to be composed of the Local Federated Committee represent- 
ing the employees, and a like number of Local Supervising Officers representing 
the Management, the latter to be designated by the Mechanica! Officer in charge 
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The success of the new system was so striking, and press com- 
ments on it were so favourable, that other railway companies, e.g. 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, the Chicago and North-Western 
Railway, and the Canadian National Railways, decided to try a 
similar experiment. As regards the last of these the decision was 
of considerable importance, since the Canadian National Railways 





at the point. The local ranking Mechanical Officer in charge of the point will be 
the Chairman of the Joint Committee, and among others he will designate as the 
Management’s Members of this Committee, the Local Storekeeper and a represen- 
tative of the Shop Practice Bureau. 

The meetings of the Joint Local Co-operative Committees will be held bi-weekly 

on Wednesday afternoons, meeting to be convened at 1 p. m., and first meeting to 

be held at each point Wednesday, 5 March 1924. 

Minutes of meetings will be kept, containing a brief synopsis of subjects discussed 
and action taken thereon. A copy of these munites will be furnished each of the 
following : 


General Superintendent of Motive Power, 

Superintendent of Motive Power of District, 

Superintendent of Shops, Master Mechanic, or Local Officer in Charge, 

President of the System Federation, 

Chairman of the Local Federated Committee. 
Procedure to be followed by the Joint Local Co-operative Committee. 

No general method of formal procedure can be outlined at this time. However, 
as an illustration of some of the subjects which might profitably be discussed and 
considered at these meetings, the following are suggested : 


. Co-operation between departments. 
. Proper storage and care of material. 
3. Distribution of material and fuel. 

. Tool equipment and distribution of hand tools. 

. Grouping of machine tools. 

. Machine operation und crane service. 

. Scheduling work through shops. 

. Classification and handling of freight and passenger car repairs. 

. Methods of making repairs. 

. Method of handling and disposition of scrap. 
11. Inspection of scrap and reclamation of usable material. 
12. Conditions of shops and shop grounds. 


-It is understood that these meetings are not for the purpose of discussing or 
adjusting grievances. 

(6) Joint System Co-operative Committee. 

At least once every three months on the first Tuesday of the month, and begin- 
ning in April 1924, a committee, to be known as the Joint System Co-operative 
Committee, will convene at Baltimore in the office of the General Superintendent of 
Motive Power. This Committee will be composed of the Staff of the Chief of Motive 
Power and Equipment and the Executive Board of System Federation No. 30. 

The purpose of the meetings of this Committee will be to review and advise 
upon the recommendations of the several Local Joint Co-operative Committees 
and to develop more intensive co-operation. 

The Local Officers will make immediate arrangements with the various Commit- 
tees at points enumerated to perfect these arrangements. 


(Signed) For the Federated Shop Crafts : 
Wm. J. McGer, 
President, B. and O. Federation No. 30. 
For the Baltimore and Ohio Rairoad : 
George H. Emerson, 
Chief of Motive Power and Equipment. 
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are worked by the state, and in addition form the largest system 
in the world under a single management. 

In 1923 the president of the Canadian National Railways, Sir 
Henry Thornton, agreed that the experiment should be tried in the 
repairing shops of the company. But it was less easy to obtain 
the agreement of the workers. In April 1924 W. J. Johnston, 
president of the International Association of Machinists, and Jewell 
and Beyer explained the Baltimore plan to the delegates of the 
workers at their annual meeting. The arguments put forward by 
Johnston on this occasion are worthy of note fortheir outspokenness. 

The proposed system, he said, would give the workers greater 
security of employment. ‘‘ I have endeavoured to impress upon 
Management that before they can expect the man on the railroads 
to offer suggestions as to how waste could be eliminated and slack 
taken up, how efficiencies could be increased, production improved, 
it was essential that thought and study be given to the considera- 
tion of steady employment.”’ But why, he asked, should the workers 
collaborate in reducing waste and increasing efficiency ? ‘‘ Why, 
bless your souls, for every wasteful practice, for every inefficiency, 
you pay the bill.” It was time for the management to drop its 
continual cry of poverty and refusal to increase wages, when every- 
one could see for himself how much money was being wasted by 
inefficient organisation. ‘‘ It would be much better if it should be 
put in the envelopes of the men that they might live better.”’ 

Lastly, an advantage of the new system, he said, would be, while 
increasing production, to replace the pernicious system of piece 
work, with all its evil effects on the worker, by time work, and to 
increase the worker’s responsibility and sense of honour. 

When the staff of the Canadian National Railways agreed to 
try Beyer’s plan, Beyer was asked to examine the question of 
adapting it to the Canadian company. His report on the results 
of his enquiry is a most complete and through study of the policy 
of co-operation of the American Federation of Labour’. In 
particular, it contains certain original observations on scientific 
management. 

According to the introduction to the report, the new policy 
denotes that the American labour movement has definitely passed 
from the stage of collective self-defence to that of collaboration for 
the promotion of efficiency. In future the management must 





1 The report has not yet been published in full, but the present writer has repro- 
duced or summarised certain parts of it from various articles, in particular from the 
American Federationist. 
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treat the staff not as subordinates but as colleagues in the everyday 
work of the firm. 

Certain heads of undertakings have already tried to obtain the 
co-operation of the worker by instituting various welfare arrange- 
ments ; but the only result of these paternalistic methods has been 
to rouse the worker’s distrust. The new system, under which the 
worker considers that he is being treated as an equal, and which 
is in no way hostile to trade unionism, is plainly superior from every 
point of view. 

Any policy of co-operation under the new system involves the 
elimination of all causes of friction between the management and 
the workers. In any undertaking, therefore, in which such a form 
of collaboration is set up there must be some prompt and fair 
method of dealing with complaints by the staff or breaches of the 
regulations, either by special staff representatives or by special 
committees. 

The most interesting part of the report from the point of view 
of the present article is the discussion on the subject of piece work 
and the bonus system. The condemnation in principle by the 
labour movement of these methods of payment plainly forced 
Beyer to treat them harshly. He therefore discussed the traditional 
objections against them. Speaking in particular of the Canadian 
National Railways, where piece work was in force in a certain 
number of workshops, he pointed out that barely half the staff 
benefited by the system, and that this inevitably led to jealousy 
and bad feeling between the workers. The workers’ objection to 
piece work is that in the long run it is itself a cause of instability of 
employment, and inevitably leads to the reduction of wages. 

As regards an increase in output — and here the argument is 
new — this can only be transitory, since the worker becomes more 
selfish and is interested only in the possibility of increasing his own 
earnings and therefore does not trouble to look for general improve- 
ments which might increase the output of the workshop ; so much 
so that, instead of being a factor in the increase of production, the 
bonus system results in the long run in a continuance of waste and 
an adherence to traditional methods. None the less, Beyer was 
compelled to admit that all these difficulties could be remedied by 
good management. In some of the workshops of the Canadian 
National Railways (e.g. London, Stratford, and Pont-St.-Charles), 
where the bonus system was in force, job analysis and standardisa- 
tion had been carried to a high pitch without any opposition from 
the workers. But even when fairly applied, this method of 
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payment involves heavy expenditure on supervision and book- 
keeping. 

Beyer proposed to replace the individual bonus by a general 
distribution throughout the workshop, of the profits made by 
better organisation, to.be arrived at by collaboration between the 
management and the workers as on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. He also proposed that instead of standard times being fixed, 
involving long and costly research, record times made by the best 
workers should be posted up in each workshop, with the idea that, 
once the spirit of collaboration was established, the spirit of rivalry 
would be sufficient to maintain all the workers in the same workshop 
at a higher level of output. 

In addition, he insisted that job study, standardisation, work- 
shop equipment, improvements in method, everything, in fact, 
which comes under scientific management, must be carefully 
maintained and developed, but as the subject of joint investigation 
by ‘the management and the staff by means of shop committees 
similar to those on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

For the first time since Taylor, here was an attempt to adjust 
scientific management to the everyday outlook of the workers}. 


While these experiments were in progress in the transport 
industry under the guidance of the American Federation of Labour, 
in other industries too the workers’ organisations were in practice 
dropping their former opposition to scientific management. In 
his recent history of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, Dr. Louis Levine points out that this Union has agreed to 
accept the following principles, which are pure Taylorism : 

Acceptance by the union of a share in responsibility for getting 
production. Use of guaranteed weekly pay rates ; but use of payment 
incentives for work done above a definite standard. Definitions of fair 


minimum standards of amounts of work on a basis of careful study of 
jobs, determination of amounts to take place under joint agreement. 


On 21 May 1925 the attitude of the trade unions to scientific 
management was for the first time the subject of a special debate 
at a meeting of the Taylor Society in New York. In his enthusias- 
tic account of it in the Survey for August 1925, Robert C. Bruére 
described the debate as historic. Certain well-known persons who 





1 At its last meeting in February the Taylor Socicty invited its members to 
hear and discuss a series of speeches on co-operation between trade unions and 
management. The speakers were Otto Beyer and B. M. Jewell, on behalf of the 
railwaymen’s unions, and Sir Henry Thornton, of the Canadian National Railways, 
on behalf of management. 
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were most favourable to the labour movement, such as John A. 
Fitch, director of the New York School of Social Work, and Spencer 
Miller, general secretary of the Workers’ Education Bureau, joined 
in the discussion in order to testify to the change in the workers’ 
attitude to scientific management. But their theoretical views 
were less convincing than the evidence of two convinced Taylor- 
ists, Robert B. Wolfe and Geoffrey C. Brown, who merely related 
their own personal experiences. 

Wolfe told how he had secured the support of the organised 
workers in various pulp factories which he had managed in Canada 
and how, in agreement with the workers, he had been able to 
introduce and develop Taylor’s methods. 

G. C. Brown gave a vivid account of the change in the attitude 
to scientific management of the Mirror Workers’ Union in New 
York as a result of his own intervention in a glass factory. The 
example would seem to be typical. He was called in by the manage- 
ment to resuscitate a business which had for several years been 
on the verge of collapse. He found the undertaking neglected by 
its owner, no attempt at scheduling orders in advance in relation 
to the plant’s manufacturing facilities, and no vestige of a costing 
system. After certain preliminary changes, he reached the conclu- 
sion that job study was the only way of determining costs of pro- 
duction. Unfortunately, the local section of the Mirror Workers’ 
Union, affiliated to the American Federation of Labour, strongly 
opposed any attempt to introduce scientific management in the 
factory and all Brown’s initial attempts were met with hostility. 
Convinced that he had no chance of success unless he could gain 
the consent of the workers, Brown asked one of them to assure his 
comrades that in no case would the experiments which he wanted 
to try interfere with the existing agreements on wages and condi- 
tions of labour. This produced a visit from one of the trade union 
leaders. This man was a vehement opponent of Taylor’s methods 
and, relying upon the arguments set out by Hoxie, he refused to 
make any concessions. At a second interview Brown submitted 
various extracts from speeches and articles published since the war 
by certain labour leaders and, in particular, a passage from a reportby 
G. W. Perkins, president of the Cigar Makers’ Internationa] Union?. 





2 « No power on earth can stop the at least gradual introduction and use of 
improved machinery and progressive methods of production. Any effort in that 
direction will react against those who attempt it. Our own condition proves that 
our efforts at restriction wore futile and ineffective and injurious. Without any 
exception, any organisation since the beginning of the factory system that has at- 
tempted to restrict the use of improved methods of production has met with defeat.” 
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These quotations were reported to the workers by their repre- 
sentatives, who had been much perplexed by them, and they had 
a considerable effect in persuading the workers to agree that Brown 
should continue his experiments, on the express condition that 
there should be no change ia existing agreements, nor any attempt 
to introduce piece work or the bonus system. All the other essential 
factors of modern organisation (job study, the supply of materials 
and tools, improved accounting methods, scientific training of 
labour) were accepted without difficulty, and Brown even suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a written guarantee of the support of the Mirror 
Workers’ Union. 

Brown’s experience was considered by the Taylor Society to 
be the most complete triumph for Taylor’s ideas which had occurred 
since Taylor’s death. In the Bulletin of the Taylor Society for 
June 1925 the Managing Director of the Society, H. S. Person, 
wrote as follows : 


It has taken nearly fifteen years of observation, experiment and 
thinking to discover the real meaning of scientific management — that 
it is essentially co-operative and that without co-operation it cannot 
exist. 


On the workers’ side the impression produced by Brown’s 


statements seems to have been no less profound, to judge by the 
publication, under his name, in the American Federationist for 
November 1925, of an article on the relation of the workers to job 
analysis'. Job analysis, according to Brown, has four distinct 
advantages for the worker. It protects him from inequitable 
working conditions owing to ignorance on the part of traditional 
management ; it protects him from much preventable fatigue due 
to ignorance or carelessness ; it protects him from monotony, the 
curse of modern specialisation, by rousing his interest in the study 
of the best way of performing his daily work ; finally, it protects 
him from that waste of time and energy caused by ignorance of 
the best way of performing a particular job. Job study is the only 
way of determining costs of production, of introducing method 
into production, and of increasing output. So long as piece rates 
are a necessity, it is the only fair way of fixing a standard for them. 
Finally, job analysis provides important assistance in selecting 
new workers and in training new workers and apprentices. 

The author then points out that if the workers have hitherto, 





1 G. C. Brown : “ Workers’ participation in job study’’, in the American Federa- 
tionist, Nov. 1925. 
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against their own interests, doubted the value of the system, it is 
because job study has been kept under the too exclusive control 
of management without sufficiert participation by the workers. 
Now if the management makes no effort to interest an intelligent 
worker in the reorganisation of his own particular job, the worker 
will no longer devote the whole of his intelligence and skill to its 
performance. The solution of the problem consists in applying 
to job study the principles laid down by Beyer in his scheme of 
co-operation. For the success of any work of this sort it is desirable 
to institute joint committees composed of workers in the workshop 
directly concerned and representatives of the management. A 
technical member representing a central planning office, where the 
necessary technical details had been previously worked up, would 
explain to the committees the method proposed for and the results 
expected from the proposed experiments. The committee would 
then ask for suggestions from the staff and the management on the 
diminution of fatigue, the improvement of hygienic conditions, 
or economy in any form, without forgetting the essential point, 
namely, the elimination of monotony. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the frequently recurrent 


proposal that workers on very tedious and uninteresting jobs might 
master a second somewhat different operation, and engage during alter- 


nate periods in both, the morning, say, being spent at one job and the 
afternoon at the other’. 


With the abolition of any possibility of abuse of time study, 
the workers might consider it in its true light, namely, as a precision 
instrument for use in the scientific investigation of work. Even 
formerly when it was regarded asa convenient way for unscrupulous 
employers to get rid of part of their staff, ‘‘ it would be interesting ”’, 
for purposes of comparaison, “‘ to see statistics,if any were available, 
as to the number of workers annually thrown out of employment 
owing to the failure of badly-managed establishments’. The 
workers must convince themselves that job study does not 
necessarily involve the use of the bonus system or piece work. 
In future it is the joint committees which will have to consider 
what system of wages, hourly or other, should be applied, after 
fair standards have been settled. 

The publication of Brown’s article in the official journal of the 
American Federation of Labour was the prelude to a decisive mani- 
festo by Green. On 3 December 1925, the president of the Ameri- 





1 G. C. Brown : loc. cit. 
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can Federation of Labour, in reply to an invitation from the New 
York Taylor Society, made the speech summarised below, in which 
American opinion saw the explicit adhesion of labour to scientific 
management in the form it takes to-day’. 

In the first place Green repeated his previous declaration. 
He wished, he said, to speak as a practical man. He was far from 
condemning the capitalist system ; he wished merely to improve 
it. The public was not prepared for any radical transformation ; 
what it wanted was more effective co-operation between the three 
great factors in industry, capital, labour, and management. The 
latter, which was the latest comer on the field, owed its existence 
to the impossibility nowadays of an owner directly controlling 
his business. Labour welcomed the increasing participation of 
management in production. Formerly management seemed to 
have no other object than to secure the greatest possible yield 
on the capital invested, however the workers’ pay might suffer, 
but experience had convinced management that its proper work 
was to lower costs of production while maintaining, and even raising, 
wages. Once this lesson had been learned, close collaboration 
between management and the trade union movement became 
possible, since their objects no longer differed. Management could 
and should count on the collaboration of the workers, on the sole 
condition of the recogni‘ion of the rights of the unions. As in all 
his other speeches on the subject, Green claimed full recognition 
of these rights. Incidentally, he condemned the practice of ‘‘ com- 
pany unions ’’, which certain employers had only encouraged in 
order to divide the workers and to weaken their bargaining power. 
But grantea this recognition of the rights of the unions, collabora- 
tion between the management and the workers would open up a 
wide field of action to both sides. United they could deal with a 
number of points, such as regularity of employment, control of 
cost prices, standardisation and amelioration ot production, good 
conditions of hygiene and safety for labour, prevention of unemploy- 
ment. ‘“ Labour”, said Green, “realises that the success of 
management means the success of labour.” He added : 

Many of our older concepts are giving way to the newer and more 
progressive points of view. The relationship of management to labour 


has changed and is changing. The mental attitude of labour 
toward industry and industrial processes is undergoing revision and re- 





* Green’s speech has been carefully examined in various employers’ journals. It has 
been discussed at length in the Factory, the New Republic, and elsewhere, and has 
also been referred to in the daily press. The concluding passage of the article on 
it in the New York World runs as follows : “‘ Most notable is it that the foremost 
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adjustment. Management is understanding more and more that econo- 
mies in production can be brought about through the co-operation of 
labour and the establishment of high standards rather than through the 
autocratic control and exploitation of labour. Labour is understanding 
more and more that high wages and tolerable conditions of employment 
can be brought about through excellency in service, the promotion of 
efficiency and the elimination of waste. It is becoming more clearly 
understood that high wages and a high standard of efficiency in industry 
are correlated, and the industry that is best managed, most economically 
controlled, where workmanship of the highest order under satisfactory 
conditions is maintained, is the industry that can pay the highest wages. 


In conclusion, while defending himself from the charge of exces- 
sive optimism and putting forward this programme as a still 
distant ideal, the president of the American Federation of Labour 
none the less expressed his opinion that the labour movement was 
firmly determined to secure its realisation, with the collaboration 
of enlightened management. 


What conclusions can be drawn from the foregoing survey ? 
It is clear that the war, in the first place, and then the economic 
crisis of 1920, introduced great changes into American industrial 
practice. Industry has become less speculative and is laying 
greater stress on organisation and stability. Hoover’s cry of alarm 
about waste in industry and his attempts at national co-ordination 
in the Department of Commerce, together with the efforts of power- 
ful private organisations such as the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and the development in various American Universities 
of business schools, of which Harvard provides the most remarkable 
example, are in various ways evidences of the new tendency. 

The American labour movement, which cares less for theoretical 
claims than for practical advantages, which has no intention of 
basing its claims on the theory of the class war, and which wishes to 
educate public: opinion and to maintain and increase the power 
gained in half a century’s struggle under Gompers’ vigorous leader- 
ship, does not refuse to take part in the general movement 
towards a better organisation of industry. The foremost points 
of its programme will always be the protection of the workers as 
such, the safeguarding of employment and of adequate wages. 
But these tasks do not seem to it incompatible with the claim for 





representatives of organised labour to-day, when pressing claims for high wages, 
justified the plea with the assurance that labour will more than repay what it may 
receive with good will and service.” 
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those further responsibilities which a policy of positive collaboration 
will inevitably entail. 

At the outset Taylor’s scientific management seemed to the 
workers to be a weapon in the hands of the employers, and labour 
therefore fought the system. Scientific management, as amended 
by Taylor’s successors, has gradually become the guiding principle 
of that science of organisation which is steadily gaining ground as 
the basic force of American industry. American labour therefore 
accepts the system, on condition of being allowed a due share of 
control of its application. One by one, labour has dropped its 
objections to the system. Of all Taylor’s methods, which it had 
previously condemned en bloc, it now condemns only the bonus sys- 
tem. It even goes further. In certain cases it its more anxious 
for the future of industry than the employer himself and, as ia the 
recent case of the Illinois miners’, it is askiag experts appointed by 
itself to point out the technical reforms necessary for increasing 
the efficiency of the undertaking. 

It is beyond the scope of this article, and would in any case be 
hazardous, to try to measure the ultimate effects on American 
industry of the new policy of the American Federation of Labour. 
None the less, it is conceivable that, under its influence, social 


policy in America may develop on different lines from those in 
Europe. If the result of the combined efforts of all the factors in 
production is a more and more rapid increase in the efficiency and 
the volume of production, America’s rising economic power may 
perhaps compel Europe, if it does not wish to remain in a state of 
permanent inferiority, to modify its own methods. 





1 Preliminary Report on Stabilisation of Illinois Coal Industry, prepared for 
District Twelve United Mine Workers of America, by Otto Rav. This report was 
presented to the workers by their president with these words : “‘ A more scientific 
organisation of the coal industry would vastly increase the life, comfort, and hap- 
piness of the coal miners without increasing the price of light, heat and power to 
the consuming public.” 





The Compilation of Wage Statistics 
by 
Umberto Ricot 


The need for some method of comparing the level of wages — whether 
considered as the price to be paid for labour or as the possible 
earnings of the worker — in different countries has drawn increasing 
attention in recent years to the question of wage statistics. Various 
aspects of the problem were discussed at the International Conferences 
of Labour Statisticians held in 1923 and 1925", and at the Rome Session 
of the International Institute of Statistics in 1925 it was proposed that 
a Commission should be appointed to examine the question further. 
Pending the detailed study which is contemplated, the author of the 
following article points out certain difficulties which are sometimes 
overlooked, and makes some suggestions for improving the existing 
methods of compilation. 


AGE statistics cover a very extensive field, as the term “‘ wage 


earner ’’ must be taken to include not only industrial workers 
but also agricultural workers, public and private employees, and 
domestic servants. Further, the term “‘ workers”’ does not apply to 
wage earners alone, since the heads of undertakings in industry, 
agriculture, and commerce — in general, all those whose under- 
takings provide paid employment for other persons — are themselves 
workers. In addition to these, there are isolated workers — arti- 
sans, farmers, tradesmen, fishermen, members of the liberal pro- 
fessions, and others — who are at once both employer and employed 
and work, so to speak, in their own service. Finally, an enormous 
amount of work is performed (principally by women) within the 
home. 
It follows that the part of the national income earned by 
“ workers ”’ is not identical with that earned by “ wage earners ”’ 





1 Cf. InTERNATIONAL LaBourR Orrice : Methods of Statistics of Wages and 
Hours of Labour (Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 2 ; 1923 ; 69 pp.) ; 
International Conference of Labeur Statisticians (Studies and Reports, Series N 
(Statistics), No. 4; 1924; 80 pp.) ; International Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 1, 
Jan. 1924, pp. 3-30: “ The International Conference of Labour Statisticians ”’ ; 
Idem, Vol. XII, No. 1, July 1925. pp. 1-22 : “ The Second International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians’. Cf. also Idem, Vol. XII, No. 4. Oct. 1925, pp. 467-483 : 
* International Comparisons of Real Wages”, by Dr. Felix Kuxzv. 
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the former is always greater than the latter. The ratio of the total 
income resulting from ‘‘ work ”’ and the total of wages will vary 
from one country to another, according to the economic and social 
constitution of each. It is needless to dwell on this point. A suffi- 
cient example is that of domestic servants, a class of labour which 
tends to disappear completely in some countries while in others it 
remains unchanged. 

In considering the problem of paid work, it will be seen that 
wages may be regarded either as a price of labour or as an income. 
Taking first the question of wages regarded as the price of work, 
we propose to begin by trying to define the two terms in the 
exchange, i.e. the unit of work and the rate of wages. 


WAGES AS THE PRICE OF WoRK 


The Unit of Work. 


The price of a commodity is the value of one unit of the com- 
modity. Hence the price of work is the amount of wage which 
corresponds to a specified unit of work; this is also called the 
unit wage or wage rate. 

In compiling price statistics both the commodity and the unit 
are always carefully defined ; e.g. “‘ one pound of middling cotton ”’ 
or “ one hundredweight of hard winter wheat No. 2”. It is, 
therefore, only natural that a definition both of the kind of work to 
be regarded as a commodity and of its unit should be asked for. 
The work-commodity is frequently spoken of as:if it were unique. 
In reality, there are innumerable widely different forms of work, 
each with its own particular use and price. In order to determine 
the nature of the work done, two distinct factors must be taken 
into consideration — the category of work and the degree of skill 
possessed by the worker. That is to say, we must first distinguish 
between the work, say, of the mason and that of the blacksmith, 
the metal-founder, the turner, the baker, and so forth. A glance 
at any industrial census will show the endless variety of occupations 
which have sprung into existence under modern social conditions. 
Secondly, each class of occupation calls for varying degrees of skill 
on the part of the worker -— from the expert craftsman who works 
quickly and well to the apprentice whose output is meagre both in 
quantity and quality. For this reason, the workers must be classi- 
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fied according to their skill — e.g. as being of the first, second, or 
third grade. Variations in the degree of skill are sometimes denoted 
by different names, as if the workers belonged to occupations of 
distinct sub-categories. 

The next step is to establish a definite unit of measurement for 
each quality of work — that is, for each category and for each grade. 
There are various cases to consider. It sometimes happens — more 
especially when the process known as “ division of labour” is 
carried to great lengths — that the worker has to confine his efforts 
to the uniform repetition of a specified elementary operation, or 
group of such operations, constituting a clearly defined stage in the 
process of transformation of a certain material. As the material 
undergoing transformation can itself, as a rule, be measured by 
volume, weight or number, the work done can also be measured. The 
transformation may entail, for example, digging, cutting, trans- 
porting, smelting, planing, turning, or sewing certain materials ; 
the quantity of work done will then correspond to the quantity 
of material dug, cut, etc.; ie. it is measured simply by the 
result. We shall say that A has done twice as much work as B if, 
in the course of similar operations performed on similar material, 
A has transformed double the quantity transformed by B. The 
various operations entrusted to one worker, however, even when 
they may almost all be graded as ‘‘ manual work”’, may vary very 
considerably. A domestic servant, for instance, performs an endless 
multiplicity of different tasks. In such cases the work done will 
be measured by the time worked. Sometimes the work is prin- 
cipally intellectual and is extremely difficult to measure. If it is 
possible to identify and count the operations performed,event hough 
they may not be wholly similar, this method may be adopted ; 
failing this, the time occupied by the worker must be measured — 
examples of the two cases are a doctor’s visits and the lessons given 
by a private teacher. Or, lastly, some even more synthetic process 
may be used. 

The most widespread method of measuring work is by the time 
taken. As has been seen, there are certain cases in which this is 
the only possible means of measurement. But for work the result 
of which can be accurately measured, it is easy to pass from quan- 
tity of work to time and vice versa, provided that the intensity of 
the work can be calculated and that this factor remains constant. 

The intensity of work is the amount of work performed in the 
unit of time. If the intensity is constant, a knowledge of either 
factor (quantity of work or time) will determine the value of the 
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other, provided the coefficient of transformation —- i.e. the intensity 
— is known. 

Take, for example, the case of a person who opens a typewriting 
office. He must first ascertain the productivity or efficiency of 
the typists he employs. For this purpose he may decide that the 
kind of work shall be the copying of a manuscript legibly written 
in a specified language, and that the quality of the work shall be 
a clear and faithful copy of the original document. The unit of 
work may then be taken as one page containing a specified number 
of words. If one typist copies twelve pages in an hour while another 
copies six pages in the same time, we shall say that the intensity 
of work of the former is double that of the latter, and also that 
the quantity of work done (i.e. the number of pages copied) by 
the former in an 8-hour day will be double that done by the latter. 
Duration and quantity of work are, therefore, interchangeable 
terms. 

Briefly, then, it is apparent that before the price of any work can 
be indicated, it is necessary to define its kind, duration, and inten- 
sity. Caution must be used in defining the kind of work, more 
especially when it is proposed to make comparisons ; since some- 
times the classifications used in statistics are too wide, and some- 
times one kind of work is given different names in different 
countries, or even in different districts of the same country. 

The statistical determination of the intensity of work is not 
always easy. The employer, however, must be able to ascertain 
from the results whether the work is more or less intense ; he must 
be able to say whether a given group of individuals, whose output 
a year or a month ago was a specified amount, is at the present time 
producing more or less. It must be possible to compile indexes 
which will serve to measure and follow the variations of intensity 
in the work of given groups of individuals. 

Sometimes a falling off of output among workers is endemic 
in character. This seems to have been the case throughout Europe 
during the first years after the war, for example ; and an hour’s 
work at the present time does not represent the same quantity 
of work as an hour’s work four or five years ago. 

The unit of work is therefore two-dimensional, and several 
quantities of work cannot be compared with each other except by 
comparing the numerical product of time by intensity. 

It will be clear from these remarks that considerable error may 
arise if work is spoken of as if it were represented by a period of 
time -— the same error as there would be if, for example, material 
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goods were sold not by weight but by the time occupied in consuming 
them, a method which would clearly leave the quantity of goods 
entirely vague. 

During the Rome session of the International Institute of 
Statistics, I put forward the proposal that in compiling wage 
statistics the unit of work should always be defined. This proposal 
was unanimously accepted. 


Apparent and Effective Wage Rates 


The International Conferences of Labour Statisticians held at 
Geneva have drawn a distinction between “ wage rates”’ and 
“earnings ’’. The wage rate is the amount of money payable for 
a certain unit of work ; it is most frequently determined by collec- 
tive agreements, trade union agreements, or wage scales fixed by 
law. Earnings are the total amount actually received by a 
given worker, ‘“ irrespective of the rate upon which the calculation 
is based”’. Ishould prefer to apply the term “ apparent wage rate ”’ 
(saggio apparente) to what statisticians usually call merely the 
“ wage rate’ without any qualifying term, and “effective wage 
rate” (saggio effettivo) to what is usually called “earnings ”’. 
I do not attribute any great importance to the apparent wage 
rate ; on the contrary, I am of opinion that statistics of these rates 
give rise to considerable error. The apparent wage rates may be 
mentioned in the supplementary information to which I shall 
presently refer, and also the percentage of the apparent wage rate 
which corresponds to the effective wage rate. Wage statistics, 
however, should deal with effective wage rates. In my view, the 
following method should be adopted (for the sake of simplicity 
the case of a single wage earner is considered, but the reasoning 
is general). 

Suppose that in a year a certain worker sells n units of a certain 
kind of work. I say wnits, not merely hours of work ; or, if preferred, 
hours of work of a certain known intensity, or units of material 
transformed or of services rendered. It is the task of statistics 
of quantities of work to ascertain the number n. I do not propose 
to deal with it here, and shall only point out that the time which 
enters into the calculation of n is not a theoretical number of days 
worked in a solar year (e.g. 300), multiplied by a theoretical number 
of hours of work done in a solar day (e.g. 8). What has to be arrived 
at is the actual number of hours worked. Thus the total must 
include all overtime work, and any hours lost owing to strikes, 

8 
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unemployment, sickness, holidays and so forth must be deducted. 
Moreover, it is not sufficient merely to count up the total number 
of hours worked, but each hour must be taken with its own particular 
intensity. All the money and all the goods and services received 
by the worker as remuneration for his services must then be added 
together. Let the total earnings expressed in monetary units be 
S, then the nominal wage rate will be given by the equation 
$= 8. 
n 

Thus there is a close connection between the wage-price (s) 
and the wage-income (8), since the latter is found by multiplying 
the former by the number representing the amount of work done. 

We have now to consider the terms which make up S. These 
may be enumerated as follows : 

(1) The total amount of wages received on the basis of the 
apparent wage rate. Let s' be what wage statisticians call the 
** wagerate ”, but which I prefer to call the “‘ apparentrate ”’, or, 
better, a weighted arithmetic mean of such rates during the year, 
if the rate has varied during that period ; and let n' be the number 
of units of work performed at that rate, or at the various rates of 
which s’ is the mean : the first item in the sum S will be the product 
n's’. 

(2) All wages received in payment for overtime, etc., at rates 
differing from the ordinary apparent rate. If the number of such 
hours is n”, and if the weighted arithmetic mean of the various 
rates at which overtime, etc. worked is paid is 8”, the second item 
in the sum S will be the product n’s’. 

(3) All bonuses, gratuities, shares in profits, and other sums 
which, whatever they may be called, form part of the wage, but 
are not calculated in relation to the number of hours worked, 
and which; in many cases, are paid at long intervals. Let a be the 
total of these. 

(4) Cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances, if any, must 
not be forgotten!. A point to be considered is whether it would 
be well to calculate the share which each worker, whether with 
or without a family, would get if the whole sum distributed in 
family allowances were divided up among all the workers. Let 


6 be this amount. 





? Cf. InTeERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFicE: Family Allowances. The Remunera- 
tion of Labour according to Need. Studies and Reports, Series D (Wages and Hours 
of Work), No. 13. Geneva, 1924. 186 pp. 
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(5) The system of social insurance is becoming more and more 
widespread. The contributions paid by the employers into funds 
to provide sickness, accident, invalidity and unemployment benefit 
for workers and their dependants manifestly form a part of the 
money wage received by the workers. Hence they must be 
included in the total wage, just as much as the sums contributed 
to these funds by the worker himself, which represent one of the 
several ways of spending his wage. Let c be the total amount of 
contributions paid in the year by the employer on account of the 
worker. 

(6) Part of the worker’s wage may be paid in kind. This is 
quite frequent in the case of agricultural workers and domestic 
servants. The value of this part of the wage must be carefully 
estimated ; let d be the total! money value of all wages in kind 
received by the worker during the year. 

(7) In some cases employers, by wise and skilful management, 
provide their workers with certain advantages, the money value 
of which can also be estimated, acturial calculations being applied 
if necessary. For example, the employer may provide free accom- 
modation for a consumers’ co-operative society, or may assist 
the construction of workers’ dwellings; free medical aid or drugs 
may be supplied, or schools established for the employees’ children, 
and so forth. Let e be the total value (estimated in money) of 
the worker’s share in these advantages. 

We thus obtain the equation : 


S=e'n'+ s’n”"+a+b+cecH+de+e. 


Naturally, if the contributions paid by the employer for sickness 
and unemployment insurance and so on are included in the total 
wage, that part of the benefits which may be regarded as the 
equivalent of these contributions must not be counted in a second 
time. Similarly, if benefits received by the worker such as assis- 
tance in securing cheaper food or lodging are included as a supple- 
ment to wages, they must not be taken as constituting a reduction 
in the cost of living. 

In addition to the nominal rate s, we may consider a real wage 
rate t. In order to discuss its value we must first find the real 
wage-income 7’, and we then get 


t= —- 


nr 
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WaGEsS AS THE WORKER’S INCOME 


The Nominal Wage and the Real Wage 


The real wage is the quantity of goods and services which the 
worker can procure by means of his nominal wage, and which he 
can effectively devote to the satisfaction of his own needs and those 
of his family. In order to express the real wage as a number we 
must first find a unit which will serve to measure it in the same way 
as the unit of money serves to measure the nominal wage. Leaving 
savings out of account, i.e. supposing that the whole wage is used 
to satisfy present needs (or rather, needs felt in the wnit of present 
time), the unit of real wages will be a unit of consumption. Thus 
we might say that A’s real wages are 60 units and B’s 70 units ; 
or that A’s real wages in a certain period were 58 units and in a 
subsequent period 60 units. These numbers would represent 
the different values of the quantity to be measured. 

The unit of consumption must in reality be a combination of 
a wide variety of commodities consumed by an individual or a 
family, a specified weight being assigned to each item. It might 
include, for instance, a certain quantity of each article of food to- 
gether with a certain quantity of clothing, the use of a certain quan- 
tity of lodging, and so on. An example of this method is given by 
Irving Fisher in his book Stabilising the Dollar! ; and the Inter- 
national Labour Office seems to havea pplied the same principles 
in constructing its “‘ average baskets of provisions ”’. 

Briefly, the unit of consumption 1s a simplified budget (with 
prices omitted) for an average family. The disadvantages of this 
method of compilation are that the composition of the unit varies 
from one class of worker to another and from time to time ; fur- 
ther, not only the proportions of the various items which make up 
the unit or miniature budget differ, but also the list of commodi- 
ties included. The reduction of the whole to a common physio- 
logical denominator (such as the value in calories for foodstuffs) 
si open to grave criticism *. 

And so the question is put in another form ; and instead of deter- 
mining the real wage, the statisticians content themselves with 
measuring by means of index numbers the variations in a real wage 





1 New York, Macmillan, 1920. xurx + 305 pp. 
* Cf. Riccr: Jl Fallimento della Politica annonaria, p. 19. Lezioni tenute nella 
Universita Commerciale Bocconi. Florence, Soc. An. Ed. “* La Voce’, 1921. 
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which itself remains unknown. The method adopted is as follows. 
The so-called cost-of-living index numbers based upon family bud- 
gets are calculated, ana the index number of nominal wages is then 
divided by the cost-of-living index number. Similarly, the nomi- 
nal wage rate arrived at as already explained on page 494 may be 
divided by the cost-of-living index number, taking into account 
some remarks to be made farther on ; the quotient will be the index 
number of the real wage rate. 

When wages are to be regarded as a price, it must be recalled 
that there are two parties to the transaction — the worker and the 
employer. The index number of real wages just referred to aims 
substantially at rendering the nominal wage independent of fluc- 
tuations in the value of money. If we are to consider the question 
from the point of view of the worker, we must know how he does 
actually spend his money ; hence the necessity for a study of family 
budgets. From the employer’s point of view a different line of 
reasoning must be followed. When the employer pays out a cer- 
tain sum in money wages, the importance for him of this sum 
depends, not on how the workers spend it, but on how he himself 
spends it in his capacity as head of the undertaking, in payment 
to the factors of production. It seems therefore that, in order to 
decide whether the value of money has fluctuated between one 
period and another, the employer must make use of index num- 
bers of wholesale prices. In order that the expression “ real 
wage” may retain the meaning given it by Adam Smith, and 
universally accepted by economists, I proposed to apply the term 
‘index of the comparative value of work ” to the index number 
derived from the nominal wage and the general value of money’. 

I shall not here discuss cost-of-living index numbers. It may 
be recalled, however, that the question was considered at the 
recent session of the International Institute of Statistics, when I 
emphasised the necessity for increasing the number of these indexes. 
The Institute explicitly mentioned budgets of employees as well as 
of workers, but showed a general mclination to favour the inclusion 
of other budgets also. 

At present, the existence in a country of a large number of differ- 
ent budgets ana cost-of-living indexes, compiled by various author- 
ities and often based on different criteria, provides each of the 
parties interested in the fixing of wages — the employers and the 
workers — with a means of weighting the scales in its own favour. 





1 Cf. Ricct : op. cié. pp. 97-98. 
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At bottom, the rule of social justice which in recent years has 
gradually come to be accepted almost everywhere — i.e. that the 
nominal wage should vary in proportion to the cost of living — 
implies acceptance of the principle that vast social classes, the most 
numerous in the community, are entlited toan unvarying standard 
of living whatever may happen. This principle is not so crudely 
stated — sometimes wage rates are referred to, sometimes individual 
earnings, and sometimes family earnings ; but the workers’ right 
to an unvarying standard of living, whatever may be the fluctua- 
tions of the income of the community as a whole, seems now to 
be universally accepted without question. 

In the struggle between employers and wage earners, the mani- 
pulation of index numbers and the discussions to which they give 
rise constitute a special kind of strategy. Without going further 
into the matter, which is of considerable interest from the social 
point of view, and confining the enquiry to purely statistical con- 
siderations, we may insist as statisticians that the data collected 
shall be both clear and in accordance with the facts. And without 
expressing an opinion on the efficacy of index numbers as an in- 
strument for increasing wages, we must conclude that, if we are to 
discriminate between the nominal wages of different categories of 


wage earners, the same discrimination must be made in respect of 
family budgets ; since to each series of nominal wages relating to 
a specified group of workers, as homogeneous as possible, there 
must correspond a series of index numbers relating to the cost of 
living for the same group. 


Wages for Constant Work and for Variable Work 


When comparing one year with another, or, in general, one 
period with another, it is useful to ascertain whether the change 
in the real earnings of a typical worker is due to fluctuations in 
the price of his work or to differences in the quantity of work done. 
Suppose, for example, that we have the following series of index 
numbers : 


num of 
Year e — 
Ist 100 
2nd 99 
3rd 98 
4th 97 
5th 96 


The disquieting conclusion to be deduced from the se figures is 
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that real wages are diminishing ; but the result would be still more 
unsatisfactory if the diminishing real wage were being earned by 
a steadily increasing quantity of work, since this would indicate 
a double disadvantage for the worker — increased fatigue on the 
one hand and diminished purchasing power on the other. 

It is, however, of considerable.interest to separate the result 
into its two component parts. If the various values of n could be 
determined for each year or period, they could be expressed as 
index numbers ; and the index numbers of wage rates could then 
be obtained by division. The ideal state of affairs of course would 
be that the index number of real wages should rise, while that of 
the quantity of work done should fall, e.g. as shown in the following 
table : 
ynder ot -_‘Taderoteal Index of ru 


Year quantity 
(wages for for variable 
of work done constant work) work) 


lst 100 100 100 
2nd 99 102 101 
3rd 98 104 102 
4th 97 106 103 
5th 96 108 104 


The index numbers of wages for constant work are obviously 
identical with the index numbers of real wage rates. 

It was suggested at the 1925 Conference of Labour Statisticians 
that, in order to obtain an idea of the standard of life of the working 
classes, the family rather than the individual worker should be 
taken into account. There are two good reasons for this: (a) in 
working-class budgets the parents’ consumption of commodities 
is inextricably mixed up with that of the children; and (6) in 
many countries the family still (fortunately) constitutes a moral 
and an economic unit: the earnings of the various members are 
thrown into a common fund, and form the “ family wage ”’. 

It was for this reason that in the lectures which I gave at the 
Milan University of Commerce in 1918', I considered the “ family ” 
as an indivisible unit in studying the consumption of commodities 
and I also calculated a coefficient of reduction of consumption®, 
which need not be cescribed here. The following passage*, however, 
which bears on the argument set out in the preceding paragraph, 
is important : 

During the war some families were able to increase the total of their 
nominal earnings, either by increasing their hours of work or by finding 





1 Riccr: op. cit. 
* For further information on this point cf. Ricct : op. cit., pp. 95-96. 
* Ibid., pp. 96-97. 
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paid employment for members who previously were not wage earners — 
e.g. the daughters worked in munition factories, or as typists; the 
wives of peasants called up for military service took their husbands’ 
place in sowing, reaping, and mowing. The diminution of real earnings 
(owing to the rise in prices) is less for such families than would have been 
the case without the earnings from this extra work ; and the family 
may actually be able to increase its consumption of commodities instead 
of reducing it. But the two phenomena must be kept quite distinct — 
the decrease of real wages owing to the rise in prices, and the increase 
of real wages owing to the increase in the quantity of work done. 


Tue Time ELEMENT 


If we have two series of index numbers, one of nominal wages 
and the other of the cost of living, and if we wish to construct from 
them a series of index numbers of real wages, we must first ascertain 
whether the two series apply to the same period or whether some 
correction should be applied to one series or the other because the 
sum received as wages during a certain period is wholly or partly 
spent during a successive period. This correction is especially 
necessary when prices are changing very rapidly ; and it is easy to 
understand the importance of the question and the careful study 
given to it in such countries as Germany during the period of 
collapse of the national currency?. 

The question of the period of time, however, is still more impor- 
tant in constructing index numbers both of the cost of living and 
also of nominal wages. We shall consider the two cases in turn. 

What is the usual procedure for the construction of cost-of- 
living indexes ? The qualities and quantities of various articles of 
consumption required by some typical families (or families regarded 
as typical) during a complete sola: year are ascertained. Monthly 
or weekly budgets are then constructed ; the quantities are found 
by dividing the annual consumption by 12 or by 52, as the case 
may be, while the prices vary from month to month or week to 
week. Thus, if we wish to find the movement of the cost of living, 
say, during November, what we get is a number representing the 
cost, not of the amount of commodities supposed to be consumed 
by the family during that November, or during a typical November, 
but of the amount of commodities supposed to be consumed during 
any month throughout the year. This is wrong, because the con- 





1 Cf. InTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice : The Workers’ Standard of Life in Coun- 
tries with Depreciated Currency, Studies and Reports, Series D (Wages and Hours), 
No. 15. Geneva, 1925. 184 pp. 
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sumption of the family will im fact vary from month to month, and 
it may he that prices rise (or fall) in a particular month.in which 
the family purchases considerably more (or considerably less) than 
one-twelfth or one-fiftieth of the annual total. In such circum- 
stances the fluctuation in prices will be felt by the family in question 
much more (or much less) severely than would appear from the 
cost-of-living index numbers. 

This problem calls for further study ; without claiming to offer 
a solution. I merely suggest the compilation of a series of index 
numbers on the chain system, in which a formula similar to the two 
put forward by Fisher in his book The Making of Index Numbers 
is adopted, which will make it possible to take account of variations 
in the weights. 

The question of nominal wages raises a somewhat similar 
difficulty. In some ways it would seem desirable to wait until an 
entire year has elapsed in order to ascertain the total S. Certain 
items, in fact, which form part of earnings, such as bonuses, etc., 
are not paid every month or every week, but at much longer inter- 
vals. It even happens at times, especially in the case of public 
employees, that an increment which has been agreed to is not paid 
when it is due, at least at the beginning of the period to which it 
is applicable. At some later date, therefore, the employee receives 


a lump sum representing the arrears of his increment earned 
during a previous period but not paid when due. 

The movement of wages, on the other hand, must be followed 
during periods much shorter than a whole year. We must therefore 
consider how to distribute over the period in question that part 
of wages which is paid at long intervals, or payment of which is 
for some reason postponed. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION WHICH SHOULD ACCOMPANY WAGE 
STATISTICS 


Statistical data relating to wages should be accompanied by 
additional information illustrating either the conditions in which 
the exchange of work for wages takes places, or the standard of 
living of the workers. Such complex relations as those which arise 
between the worker and the employer when the former alienates 





1 Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1922. xxx1 + 526 pp. 
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the use of his own personal powers, and the latter prepares for 
economic production, cannot be compressed into a few figures. 

While fully recognising the value of the statistical method and 
its power of condensing a myriad of facts into a few synthetic 
figures, I am of opinion that the monographic method (or something 
resembling it) should be used side by side with the collection of 
the data and their treatment by mathematico-statistical methods. 
This is especially necessary in certain branches of economic statis- 
tics, the most important of which are wage statistics and the closely 
related statistics of the cost of living. It is therefore desirable that 
the numerical data should be accompanied by information of a 
sociological nature, so to speak, as to the kind of work done, its 
drawbacks, the form in which wages are paid, and the consumption 
of the worker’s family. 

For example, although I have emphasised the necessity of 
avoiding confusion between duration and quantity of work, I 
consider it useful to give separate information as to the number of 
hours worked, as this throws light on the question of fatigue — 
which, other conditions being unaltered, increases with the time 
worked — and also on the amount of spare time which remains at 
the worker’s disposal to spend with his family, and to satisfy such 
needs as food, rest, amusement, and intellectual recreation. 

Another important point is the distance between the worker’s 
home and the place where he works, since the time and fatigue 
(or the expense incurred in reducing these) of travelling between 
the home and the workplace may in a sense be regarded as an 
aggravation of industrial fatigue and a further encroachment of 
his work on the worker’s spare time. 

The various elements which make up the total wage also require 
a certain amount of description and explanation. Neither S nor 
8 alone, in fact, can give any idea of the manner (varying in differ- 
ent occupations and localities) in which wages are actually paid. 

In past years, when efforts were made towards reconstructing 
the world by reducing hours of work, it has happened in certain 
countries and certain branches of production that some of the 
workers, on leaving their workplace, spontaneously undertake 
some other productive employment. Information should therefore 
also be given as to duplication of employment. 

Sometimes the government grants certain sums directly to the 
workers in the form of'unemployment pay, workers’ pensions, etc. 
In this connection it has been proposed to distinguish between the 
wage and the income of the worker, and to include under the latter 
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heading, together with the wage, any advantages of a different 
character which do not come directly from the employer. For 
example, the state sometimes grants to its own employees the right 
to a pension, cheap railway fares, or subsidies to consumers’ co- 
operative societies and co-operative building societies. These 
advantages must be included in the wage, since the relation of the 
state to its employees is exactly the same as that of the private 
employer to his workers. 

All available information on this subject will be of assistance 
in determining the workers’ standard of living. Thus the cost-of- 
living index numbers used in calculating real wages should be com- 
pleted by a description of the consumption of typical families, which 
implies a description of the mode of living of these and similar 
families. Up to the present the “ family budget ” method has 
consisted in a very imperfect analysis of the consumption of food- 
stuffs, all other items being either completely ignored or only barely 
touched upon. 

It was suggested at the Conference of Labour Statisticians that 
direct taxes paid by the worker should be shown as an item of his 
general expenditure. The definition of “direct taxes” is not 
given, but from the context of the discussion it does not seem to 
coincide with that universally accepted in modern works on finance. 
For the labour statisticians, in fact, direct taxes seem to be those 
collected in accordance with a register of names. This definition 
may perhaps be preferable for the purpose of wage and consump- 
tion statistics, and the idea of showing the amount of direct taxa- 
tion is excellent. A further point to consider is whether the inves- 
tigations for this purpose should not be completed by others relating 
to public expenditure and the burden of taxation borne by the 
whole of the wage-earning classes of the country. For example, 
it would be interesting to ascertain the comparative burden of 
taxation on different social classes in the same country. This 
would require a knowledge of the four following elements : (1) the 
national income ; (2) the total income of the wage earners ; (3) the 
total amount of taxation, direct and indirect, paid by the nation ; 
(4) the total amount of taxation, direct and indirect, paid by the 
wage earners. 

These questions, however, are outside the usual scope of wage 
statistics ; they are also extremely complicated, and the results of 
an enquiry into them are uncertain. They would in any case have 
to be accompanied by so many qualifications and illustrations 
that they would need to be the subjects of separate monographs 
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by experts. The International Labour Office would certainly 
render a welcome service by promoting studies of this kind ; it 
might begin, for instance, with one of the countries where economic 
statistics exist in abundance, and where the way -has already been 
cleared by calculations of the national income and its distribution 
— e.g. Great Britain or the United States. If the Office were to 
place its statistical organisation at the disposal of experts of either 
country, it could obtain some interesting first results. 

Briefly, much hard work in analysis, description, comparison 
and consequent illustration is waiting to be done. Valuable work 
has already been done here and there by certain offices and indivi- 
duals ; but this work needs to be co-ordinated and brought under 
methodical rules. The Commission proposed at the Rome Session 
of the International Institute of Statistics might usefully give some 
attention to these questions, even though they are not strictly 
statistical ; for instance, by preparing a plan of the additional 
information which should be supplied, with some indication of the 
precautions to be observed in collecting the necessary data. 

There are of course formidable difficulties in the way of such a 
task. Many years of study will still be needed and much distrust 
and passive resistance must be overcome before we can arrive at 
any really useful and complete wage statistics. Some of the desid- 
erata referred to above may at first sight appear to be too theo- 
retical ; and the practical man will perhapssay to the theorists : 
‘** Give us rules by means of which we can improve the present 
statistics, which must go on; do not formulate an unattainable 
jdeal. ”’ But it is worth recalling the remark of Mr. Huber, the 
rapporteur on this question to the International Institute of Sta- 
tistics, that many of the rules which have been approved are ideal 
rules. The ideal has therefore established its right to recognition 
among statisticians, a fact which redounds to their honour. 

A further confirmation of the need for additional information 
and illustrations of a monographic and sociological nature, and at 
the same time a relatively minor difficulty in the way of obtaining 
this, is the fact that statistical information concerning wages is 
often incomplete. To be noted in this connection is Mr. Jensen’s 
important memoir on the representative method! and the interest- 
ing discussion on this subject at the last session of the International 
Institute of Statistics. But we must guard against illusions. In 





1 Adolf JENSEN : The Representative Method in Practice. XVIth Session of the 
International Institute of Statistics, Annexe B to the General Report. Rome, 
1925. 
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most cases what is called an application of the representative method 
is only a collection of partial data. Any available information is 
collected ; and it is supposed that what is most easily ascertained 
is representative of the whole. For this reason I consider that at 
least some indication should be given as to the importance of the 
information supplied. 

When the reader knows that the wages paid in a given under- 
taking have been ascertained, classified, condensed into means and 
index numbers, and used to draw ingenious deductions, he does not 
like to be left in uncertainty as to the relative importance of these 
statistics. He instinctively tends to generalise the conclusions ; 
and to generalise by passing from 70 to 100 per cent., for example, 
is by no means the same thing as to generalise from a knowledge 
of 10 or even 5 per cent. of the whole. 

However, even an approximate percentage showing the ratio 
between the amount of wages paid in the district or undertaking 
observed and the amount for all districts or all similar undertakings 
in the country, has an eloquence of its own. If it is impossible to 
determine the amount of wages paid, at least the ratio should 
be given between the number of workers covered by the enquiry 
and the total number employed in the industries or occupations 
considered. 


There are thus serious difficulties in the way of ascertaining the 
time-movement of real wages for a specified category of workers, 
and of comparing the real wages of a single category in different 
districts of the same country, or the wages of different categories 
in the same place ; but the difficulties are multiplied and become 
almost insuperable when we wish to make comparisons between 
one country and another. In fact, in order to arrive at inter- 
national comparability of wage statistics and above all to reach the 
conclusions of most interest both for students of the problem and 
for politicians (i.e. to determine whether the standard of life of 
specified categories of wage earners is higher in one country than 
in another), we should have to fix international units : (1) of work, 
(2) of consumption. Difficulties of this kind are common knowledge 
among statisticians. I do not propose to discuss them further, and 
in conclusion merely express my opinion as to the limited value, 
at any rate for the present, of international wage statistics. 





The New British Pensions Act: I 


The first part of this article} contained an analysis of the provisions 
of the new British Pensions Act relating to the scope of the measure, 
the nature and amount of benefits, and the conditions to be satisfied 
by insured persons and beneficiaries. The second and concluding 
part of the article, given below, describes the financial system and 
administrative machinery of the new pensions scheme. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


Sources of Income 


S HAS been described in the first part of this article, the four 
branches of social insurance in operation in Great Britain at 
the present time are financed on three different methods : the cost 
of workmen’s compensation falls solely upon the employer, the 
taxpayer is wholly responsible for old-age pensions, and the funds 
for health and unemployment insurance are furnished by a joint 
contribution from the insured person, the employer, and the state. 
Which of these methods should be followed in financing the benefits 
of the Pensions Act ? To place the entire cost upon the employer 
was a solution that was suggested by nobody, perhaps because, 
in the first place, the depressed condition of industry was such that 
the whole burden could not be supported by him, and because, 
on the other hand, workmen’s compensation, as having evolved out 
of the common law, and being concerned with a risk of a definitely 
industrial character, did not seem to offer a precedent in the matter 
of financial responsibility for a system intended to cover such 
general risks as old age and death. In Russia, nevertheless, the 
resources of social insurance have to be supplied solely by industry, 
whether it is in the hands of the state, a co-operative society, or a 
private employer. 
The issue then rested between the non-contributory system, in 
which the state paid the whole cost, and the contributory system, 
in which the burden was shared by the insured person, the employer, 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 3, March 1926, pp. 361-381. 
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and the state. Other solutions, indeed, were conceivable, although 
not exemplified in British insurance institutions ; one might cite 
especially the Swedish plan of sharing the cost between the insured 
person and the state — a plan which enabled nation-wide insurance 
to be operated on a contributory basis — but such a plan did not 
appear to have been considered. It was a practical rather than 
@ political reason which decided a Liberal Government to adopt 
the non-contributory basis for old-age pensions in 1908, At that 
date the machinery for collecting contributions was not in existence, 
and, as it did not seem possible to create it, a non-contributory 
scheme was the only alternative if the great mass of the necessitous 
aged were to be relieved. In 1911, however, the National Insurance 
Act boldly solved the difficulty of providing the machinery for 
contributory schemes. Thus it is not unlikely that if old-age 
pensions had been introduced after 1911 they would have been made 
contributory. 

It is difficult to find an official statement of the reasons for the 
adoption of the contributory principle in the National Insurance 
Act, 1911. Nevertheless, there are two obvious factors which must 
have exercised a decisive influence : first, and most important, was 
the extreme difficulty of raising the funds for a non-contributory 
scheme ; the second was the example of certain Continental coun- 
tries, in particular that of Germany. Theoretical arguments, too, 
were not lacking to justify the requirement of contributions from 
the employer and the state as well as from the insured person. Mr. 
Lloyd George, introducing the National Insurance Bill, said that? : 


A great insurance scheme of this kind removes the great strain of 
pressing burden and anxiety frorn the shoulders of the working classes, 
and increases the efficiency of the workmen enormously, 


and he implied from the advantage which the employer obtained 
that he ought to contribute. As for the state, its contribution is 
justified quite simply on the ground that state aid is legitimate 
to secure “ a happy, contented, and prosperous people ”*. 

The discussion on the question whether the new survivors’ 
and old-age pensions should be financed out of contributions or 
out of taxation revealed a sharp division between the Conservative 
and Labour Parties. 





1 D. Lioyp Georce : The People’s Insurance, p. 10. London, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1911. 
2 Ibid., p. Ll. 
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The Conservative Government, in drafting its Pensions Bill, 
decided unhesitatingly in favour of the contributory plan. In the 
first place the public purse would benefit, not only because it has 
a@ much smaller charge to meet immediately, but also because in the 
_ future the fact that the insured person has to share the cost would 
act as a brake upon any demand for increased pensions. Secondly, 
the National Insurance Acts had already established machinery 
for collecting contributions, so that the administration of the new 
scheme would be cheap and easy. Thirdly, the contributory 
plan, in*so far as, although compulsory, it tends to encourage the 
sentiment of independence, is doubtless in conformity with the 
Conservative outlook. The theoretical case for the contributory 
principle was not re-argued. 

The contributory principle was opposed absolutely by the Labour 
Party. The latter took the view that it was well within the bounds 
of possibility to finance mothers’ pensions out of taxation, and that 
it was just “ that the cost of making some small provision to dimin- 
ish the insecurity which weighs so heavily upon our people should 
be paid for by the taxation of accumulated wealth ”!. The Bill 
to provide pensions for women with children, introduced by the 
Labour Party in. 1920, was drafted on the non-contributory basis. 
During its tenure of power, however, this party did not make any 
positive proposals for financing a Bill of this kind. Further, the 
Labour and Liberal Parties put forward a strong case for not 
increasing, at a time of economic crisis, the burden upon industry. 
It was argued by Sir Alfred Mond that the cost of pensions was not 
being fairly distributed? : 

Why should the industrial investor always be singled out as the one 

rson to provide money for all social service? Why should the ground 
andlord, the investor in foreign securities or in Government war loan, 
or the man who does nothing at all to help British industry, be left 
outside the charmed circle?. .. The landlord, the merchant, the dis- 
tributing trade, the retailers, all of whom... are about the only pros- 
perous people in the country to-day, are affected very slightly.... 
Those industries which are doing worst, like coal mines... have an 


enormous burden placed on their shoulders in relation to other indus- 
tries which employ less labour and have higher profits. 


It was therefore suggested that the state should cover the cost 
of the new pensions at least until industry had recovered from the 





1 H. Datton : “ Finance of Non-Contributory Pensions’, in The Labour 
Magazine, July 1925, pp. 118-119. 
* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 19 May 1925, columns 280-281. 
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economic crisis and the contribution for unemployment insurance 
had fallen to its normal level. 

The Government, however, did not yield to these arguments, 
and so the new pensions are to be financed by contributions. While 
‘no concessions were made to the opposition in the matter 
of principle, some readjustment in the apportionment of the 
total charge for social insurance was made at the expense of the 
state. 

The charges entailed by the Pensions Act are to be covered by 
the insured persons, the employers, and the state. So far, therefore, 
as the sources of income are concerned, pensions insurance resembles 
health and unemployment insurance. In the pensions scheme, 
however, the distribution of the charge is different from that 
adopted to cover the expenditure on health and unemployment 
insurance. 


The Contributions of Insured Persons and Employers 


The total weekly contribution required from insured persons 
and their employers is fixed at the following rates : 


Men 9d. a week 
Women 44d. a week 


Provision is made for three decennial increases in the rate of 
contributions. The object of each increase is to enlarge the share 
of the risk covered by the payments of insured persons and their 
employers. 

These contributions are calculated in such a manner as to 
cover the difference between the total of contributions capitalised 
at the rate of 4 per cent. which would be necessary to balance 





1 Only the case of compulsorily insured persons will be considered here. The 
only difference in the matter of contributions between the employed and the 
voluntary contributor is that the latter has to pay the employer’s share as well 
as his own. The ratio of the probable number of voluntary contributors to the 
probable number of employed contributors is very small. According to the estimates 
of the Government Actuary the ratio is as follows : 

Year. Per cent. 


1926 _ 07 
1930 1.7 
1940 2.4 
1950 2.6 
1960 2.7 


The ratio of the number of voluntary contributors to the number of employed 
contributors will never exceed 3 per cent. after 1960. (Report of the Government 
Actuary, p. 20. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. Cmd. 2406.) 


4 
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the value of the average risk of a generation of insured persons 
of the age of 16 at the time of their entry into insurance and the 
sum represented by the saving estimated to result for the state from 
a reduction in its share of the cost of health and unemployment 
insurance !. 

The following table shows the actual rates of contribution which 
will be paid in future years in respect of men and women and the 
relief to the state on account of health and unemploymentinsurance ; 
these together provide a total contribution equal to that contem- 
plated by the actuaries. 








Men 





| 
| Relief to Relief to 

Period Actual |, State for (contribu- state for (contribu- 
| contribu- [Health and} "tion contribu- —_ — tion 
tion assumed by tion a a 
| actuartes) insurance 


unemploy- 
ment 
insurance 





1926-1935 
1936-1945 
1946-1955 
1956 onwards 

















The contributions referred to above are to be paid by insured 
persons and employers. These two classes will bear the whole 
cost of insurance when the normal financial regime is in operation 
if the actuarial estimates are correct. The burden is distributed 
between employers and insured persons in the ratio of the amount 
of their respective contributions. In order to enable this ratio to 
be determined, the rate of contribution and conditions of payment 
applicable to employers will first be described, and then the amount 
of the payments made by compulsorily insured persons. A com- 
parison of the fractions of the contribution paid by employers and 
insured persons respectively almost exactly indicates the share of 
the total cost of pensions insurance borne by each of these two 
parties. It is necessary, however, in order to gain an accurate 
idea of the distribution of the burden between employers and insured 





1 This economy results from the fact that the Pensions Act reduces from 
70 to 65 the age beyond which cash benefit ceases to be payable under health 
and unemployment insurance. The state’s share of the saving is applied towards 
redicing the pensions contribution, and the insured person’s and employer’s share 
is applied towards reducing the health and unemployment insurance contributions. 
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persons, not to neglect the additional charge borne by employers 
on account of the contributions which they have to pay when they 
employ persons over 65 years of age who do not themselves pay 
any contributions. In the same way, in the case of insured 
persons, one may consider either the share borne by them 
of the actual contribution or their share in the total cost of 
pensions insurance, as modified by the allocation to pensions 
insurance of the saving effected by the state on its contribution to 
health and unemployment insurance. We have therefore to 
describe the rate of contributions actually to be paid in respect of 
each insured person and the increase in the actual payments arising 
out of the saving effected by the state on the cost of health insur- 
ance. 


Contributions of Employers 


The employer’s share of the contribution is prescribed in the 
First Schedule of the Pensions Act and by section 2 of that Act. 

In respect of each employed contributor under the age of 65 
(under the normal regime operating from 2 January 1928) or 
under the age of 70 (under the transitional regime operating until 
1 January 1928), the weekly payment to be made by the employer 
will be : 


Period Men Women 
d d. 


1926-1935 4% 2% 
1936-1945 5% 3 
1946-1955 6% 3% 
1956 onwards -7% 4 


The employer must besides contribute to the cost of insurance 
by paying in respect of every wage earner who passes the age of 65, 
and is on that account freed from compulsion to contribute, 
the fraction of the contribution which would represent the em- 
ployer’s share if the wage earner had not been exonerated. 


Contributions of Insured Persons 


Section 43 and the First Schedule of the Pensions Act, together 
with the information given in the Government Actuary’s report, 
enable the following table of contributions to be drawn up : 
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1926-1935 4y% 1 5% 2 ym , 2% 
1936-1945 5% 1 6% 2% % | 38 
1946-1955 6% 1 7% 3 % | 3% 
1956 onwards 7% 1 8% 3% SS i-S 


























The contribution prescribed for female insured persons was not 
determined on the basis of the small probability which exists that 
&@ woman entering insurance at the age of 16 will remain insured 
until 65 and be entitled at that date to an old-age pension in virtue 
of her contributions : account was taken of the fact that female 
insured persons, though for the most part young and unmarried, 
should contribute towards the cost of the benefits payable to the 
wives of insured men when they attain the age of 65, to widows, and 
to orphans, since they generally leave insurance in order to marry 
insured men. 

It will be observed that although the actuarial basis of the rate 
of contribution is the value of the risk introduced by an insured 
person entering insurance at the age of 16, the Pensions Act only 
provides one rate of contribution for all entrants into insurance, 
whatever their age. The rate of contribution is identical, whatever 
the risk introduced by the insured person, this risk evidently varying 
with the age of the entrant. 

Moreover, as we have already seen, the benefits are the same for 
all insured persons and their dependants, whatever the number and 
accumulated value of the contributions paid in by them. 

The pensions are payable after the completion of a relatively 
short probationary period of insurance, which lasts five years in the 
case of old-age pensions and two years in the case of survivors’ 
pensions. An insured person over the age of 59 at the time of this 
entrance into insurance, and having completed the probationary 
period, receives the same pension as a person who becomes insured 
at the age of 16. From the pcint of view of the insured person; 
therefore, the pensions insurance system is characterised by the 
beneficiaries’ pooling all the risks which they introduce, and all 
the resources which are found by them. 
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The methods of fixing the contributions and the probationary 
conditions are such that for the beneficiaries the resulting benefits 
are just the same as if the sums which they paid in were collectively 
capitalised. 

The insured persons pay a premium which covers exactly the 
risk introduced by those of them who ‘enter insurance at the age 
of 16. The additional burden resulting from the admission to 
insurance of persons above the age of 16 is carried by the state. 

This is one of the elements of the deficit which has to be met by 
the state. This deficit is increased by reason of the fact that the 
initial rate of contribution required from insured persons entering 
at the age of 16 in 1926 is only enough to cover 20 per cent. of the 
cost of the benefits which will be payable to such a person after he 
has reached the age of 70 ; it is the object of the decennial increases 
in the rate of contribution to cover a growing portion of the cost 
of benefits granted after the age of 70. 

The portion of the benefits received by insured persons above 
the age of 70 which could be covered by the capitalisation of contri- 
butions if all insured persons entered insurance at the age of 16 is 
as follows? : 

Per cent. 


Persons entering insurance at the age of 16 in 1926 20 
Persons entering insurance at the age of 16 in 1936 55 
Persons entering insurance at the age of 16 in 1946 80 
Persons entering insurance at the age of 16 in 1956 100 


The State Subsidy 


The charges to be borne bythe state in respect of the benefits 
provided under the Pensions Act have a double origin: (a) the 
initial inadequacy of contributions ; (b) the admission into in- 
surance of persons over the age of 16. 

The initial inadequacy of contributions, which do not meet 
the cost of the whole of the benefits to be granted after the age of 
70 except in the case of entrants at the age of 16 in 1956 or after- 
wards, has already been explained. 

The consequences resulting for the state from the carrying out 
of the Act under conditions different from those which were taken 
as the basis in making the actuarial calculation must now be 
examined. 





» Report of the Government Actuary, pp. 8-9. 
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The conditions under which the Act has to be carried out differ 
from the data on which the actuarial calculations were based in 
two ways: 

(1) The Act grants immediately, or very soon after it comes into 
force, a pension to large classes of beneticiaries in respect to whom 
no contribution can have been paid (widows having at least one 
child under the age of 14 dependent upon them, persons over the 
age of 70 years whose means were such that they could not claim 
a full pension under the Old-Age Pensions Acts, 1908-1924). 

(2) The Act applies at the outset to a population composed 
of persons of all ages under 70, comprising the survivors of the 
generations preceding the generation of the age of 16 years whose 
risks were taken as the basis of calculation by the actuaries. 

The excess of the charge resulting from the admission to insur- 
ance of persons who are over the age of 16, and who therefore 
introduce a risk which is higher than allowed for by the actuaries 
in calculating the contributions, will determine the share of the 
cost of insurance which falls to be borne by the state. To this 
must be added the charge arising out of the fact that the benefits 
granted to insured persons over the age of 70 will only be balanced 
in the case of persons entering insurance at the age of 16 in 1956 or 
afterwards. 

The share of the cost to be borne by the state in consequence 
of the admission to insurance of persons over the age of 16 will be 
accounted for mainly by the initial deficit resulting from the im- 
mediate application of the Act to a whole population composed of 
one generation of the age of 16 and all the survivors of former 
generations. The annual contingent of new entrants into insurance 
will be mainly composed of young persons of the age of 16!. 

In this way the present value of all the contributions together 
with the decennial increases, the payment of which can be reckoned 
upon by persons brought into insurance at the outset, amounts to 
£384 million?, while the present value of the benefits to be awarded 
up to the age of 70 to this same population amounts to £950 mil- 
lion*. The difference of £566 million represents that portion of 
the charge to be borne by the state which arises from the immediate 





1 Ibid. 

* The details of this total are as follows : contributions £354 million, saving 
resulting from the reduction of the age limit in health and unemployment insurance 
£30 million. 

8 Report of the Government Actuary, p. 8. 
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application of the Act to a whole population. To this sum must 
be added, in order to determine the total share of the state in the 
cost of insurance, the following elements of the initial deficit : 

(1) The present value of pensions to be granted to insured 
persons over the age of 70 who could not have claimed an old-age 
pension because they could not comply with the conditions relating 
to means, nationality, and residence ; namely, £126 million. 

(2) The present value of pensions to be awarded to widows 
having at least one child under the age of 14 dependent upon them, 
namely, £42 million. 

(3) The present value of pensions to be awarded to voluntary 
contributors which are not covered by their contributions, namely, 
£12 million. 

The total capital representing the present value of the charges 
imposed on the state in respect of the initial deficit at the time when 
the Act comes into force thus amounts to £746 million’. 

It is necessary to observe : 

(1) that the charge, the present value of which is represented 
by this capital sum, does not include the burden imposed on the 
state by the entry into insurance after 1926 of persons who are over 
the age of 16 at the time of their admission. The sum repre- 
senting this additional burden is not given in the Actuary’s report. 
It is, however, relatively small, since the great majority of persons 
entering insurance are about the age of 16 ; 

(2) that this charge does not include any portion of the cost of 
old-age pensions awarded after the age of 70 to persons who fulfil 
not only the conditions required of insured persons who are to 
benefit under the Act of 1925, but the conditions required of persons 
who are to benefit under the Old-Age Pensions Acts, 1908-1924. 

If it is considered that from 1926 persons entering insurance will 
pay a contribution intended to balance at least in part the benefits 
which they will be able to claim when they reach the age of 70, 
and that from 1956 onwards insured persons entering at the age 
of 16 will pay a contribution which covers the whole of the benefits 
which can be awarded to them, it will be seen that the Pensions 
Act is gradually replacing, in the case of those persons whom it 
affects, the Old-Age Pensions Acts, and that the resources furnished 
by the contributions which the Pensions Act prescribes will suffice 
in the case of persons who enter at the age of 16 in 1956 and after- 





1 Ibid., p. 17. 
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wards reach the age of 65, to balance the whole cost of old-age 
pensions granted to insured persons. 

Until this equilibrium is arrived at — it will occur in 2005! — 
the state will have to cover the deficit resulting from the inadequacy 
of the contributions paid before 1956. 

The detailed table of the charges resulting from the combined 
operation of the Old-Age Pensions Acts, 1908-1924, and of the 
Pensions Act, which is given on page 517, enables the annual sums 
necessary for the provision of all old-age pensions after the age of 
70 to be calculated. It will be noticed that these pensions include 
a certain number which are paid to persons who are not insured 
under the Act of 1925, and can only claim old-age pensions because 
they can comply with the conditions relating to means, residence, 
and nationality prescribed by the Old-Age Pensions Acts, 1908- 
1924 2. 

An examination of the methods by which the cost of pensions 
is met, as shown in the table, shows that contributions calculated 
on the basis of the amounts necessary to maintain a balance of 
income and expenditure in respect of persons entering insurance 
at the age of 16 are entirely applied to providing the current 
pensions. 

Since the expenditure entailed for the provision of pensions 
exceeds, after the fifth year of the operation of the Act, the amount 
of the income from contributions of insured persons and employers, 
the deficit has to be made good by a state subsidy. This subsidy 
is calculated to compensate, under a system of year-to-year dis- 
tribution of pension costs, for the difference between the annual 
expenditure entailed by the provision of pensions and the resources 
furnished by the contributions of insured persons and employers. 

The interest furnished by the investment of the excess income 
occurring during the first four years is entirely absorbed during the 
first ten years’ operation, during the latter part of which it 
lightens the state subsidy. 

The annual expenditure is covered in the following manner : 

(1) by applying to the payment of pensions the whole of the 
contributions which were theoretically intended to be capitalised 
and calculated to balance, being capitalised at the rate of 4 per cent., 





1 Insured persons of the age of 16 in 1956 will be entitled to old-age pensions 
at the age of 65 in the year 2005. 

* These Acts providing non-contributory old-age pensions continue to apply 
to uninsured persons. 
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the expenditure on account of all the future generations entering 
insurance at the age of 16, i.e. generations of the age of 16 at the 
time when the Act comes into operation and future generations ; 

(2) by applying to the payment of pensions the whole of the 
state subsidies intended to make up the inadequacy of the con- 
tributions. 

As no portion of the contributions can be capitalised, the condi- 
tions assumed in the calculation of the actuarial equivalence between 
income and expenditure, conditions which involve an increase of 
income from the investment at compound interest of contributions, 
will never be realised. 

The absence of any capitalised reserve brings into existence a 
permanent deficit, since the interest on the reserves which should, 
in the case of persons entering insurance at the age of 16, balance 
the budget of the scheme will never exist. 

The difference between income and expenditure which results 
from the initial deficit will grow until a period is reached when the 
expenditure on account of pensions will be constant, that is to say, 
until the expenditure which results from the maturing of new risks 
will be balanced by the cessation of expenditure on account of 
risks which had matured previously. This state of equilibrium 
should, according to the actuarial estimates and with reservations 
in case of variation in the age and sex distribution of the population, 
be reached about 1965. At that date the charges upon the state 
may, with the reservations mentioned, be considered as constant. 
The annual deficit existing at that date will continue indefinitely, 
if we suppose a constant number of insured persons involving 
constant risks. 

The state will therefore, as soon as the period of equilibrium is 
reached, have to carry the whole charge representing the interest 
which it has not been possible to produce and accumulate by reason 
of the absence of any capitalisation of contributions, whether paid 
by the initial population or by generations entering insurance at 
the age of 16. The state will pay, in respect of each insured 
person, the difference between (a) the premium which under a system 
of capitalisation would be sufficient to pay the whole cost of the 
benefits of a generation becoming insured at the age of 16, and (6) the 
premium necessary to cover under a system of year-to-year distri- 
bution of pension costs the risks introduced by a whole population. 

From the state’s point of view, the system operates as though 
it had itself capitalised the contributions received in respect of 
insured persons and had, in consequence, become their debtor to 
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the amount of the capital so accumulated and of the compound 
interest on this capital. 

The state, in order to diminish its charge for the time being, 
applies the contributions to cover, under a system of year-to-year 
distribution of pension costs, a portion of the deficit resulting from 
the initial inadequacy of contributions; it therefore contracts 
with insured persons a debt which it must liquidate by meeting 
the permanent deficit in income resulting from the absence of the 
reserves, upon the existence of which the actuarial balance between 
income and expenditure was based. The following table shows 
the obligations on account of pensions which the state will have to 
meet '. 


TABLE Il. EXPENDITURE ENTAILED ON THE STATE ON ACCOUNT 
OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS’ PENSIONS (INCLUDING PENSIONS 
AFTER THE AGE OF 70) AND WAR PENSIONS 


(in £ million) 





Old-age and 
survivors’ War pensions Total 
pensions 





1925-1926 27.0 67.0 
1926-1927 34.7 63.5 
1927-1928 35.9 59.3 
1928-1929 35.4 56.6 
1929-1930 36.1 54.1 
1930-1931 37.1 51.6 
1931-1932 38.1 49.2 
1932-1933 39.1 47.0 
1933-1934 40.2 45.3 
1934-1935 4133 44.0 
1935-1936 42.3 42.7 
1936-1937 50.0 41.5 
1940-1941 60.4 37.2 
1945-1946 70.5 32.0 
1946-1947 68.3 30.9 
1950-1951 75.0 26.8 
1955-1956 78.4 21.4 
1956-1957 74.7 20.3 
1960-1961 77.0 15.7 
1965-1966 80.0 10.1 























This table shows that the amount required for the payment of 
all the old-age and survivors’ pensions and war pensions during the 
financial year 1925-1926 is £94,000,000. The sum required for 





1 Report of the Government Actuary, p. 26. 
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providing the same pensions in 1955-1956 amounts to £90,100,000, 
a difference of only £3,900,000. The state will apply the money 
saved by the progressive diminution of war pensions to the payment 
of old-age and survivors’ pensions. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 


The Pensions Act provides for the administration of benefits 
up to the age of 70. When this age is reached the beneficiaries 
are automatically entitled to an old-age pension paid under the 
Old-Age Pensions Acts, 1908-1924, which are administered separ- 
ately. The administrative machinery will be considered under 
the following heads : 

I. Collection of contributions. 
II. Examination of claims. 
III. Authorisation and payment of benefits. 
IV. Auditing and provision for administration costs. 


Collection of Contributions 


Contributions paid by or on behalf of an insured person or an 
exempt person are paid at the same time as health insurance con- 


tributions'. The payment is registered by affixing a stamp to a 
card. The stamp registers at the same time the contribution for 
health insurance and for pensions insurance. The card is collected 
by the approved society to which the insured person belongs. The 
society notes in its accounts the proportion of the contribution 
which is due in respect of health insurance and transmits the card 
to the Ministry of Health, which notes the remaining proportion 
which is due for pensions insurance. 

The total proceeds of the sale of insurance stamps must, in 
virtue of section 66 of the Health Insurance Act, and 11 of the 
Pensions Act, be paid in to the Minister of Health, who assigns to 
the National Health Insurance Fund the proportion of the total 
due for health insurance and to the pensions account the proportion 
of the total which is due in respect of pensions insurance. The 
whole receipts are thus centralised and the fractions of the contri- 
butions due to each system are administered under the authority 
of the Minister of Health. The pensions account does not receive 
the subsidies granted by the Exchequer. Any excess of receipts 





1 Section 10. 
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over expenditure in the pensions account is paid into a special 
account — the Treasury pensions account. Into this account are 
paid,on the one hand, any excess of receipts over expenditure in the 
pensions account, and on the other hand the subsidies from the 
Exchequer. 

The whole of the resources to be applied to the provision of 
pensions are therefore centralised in two accounts, the pensions 
account and the Treasury pensions account, and out of these 
accounts all the pension payments are made. 

Credit balances of the Treasury pensions account may be in- 
vested according to the directions of the Treasury, and any interest 
received from such investments is to be credited to that account- 
If at any time the sums in the pensions account are found to be 
insufficient to meet the liabilities, the Treasury may, out of the 
Treasury pensions account, issue to the pensions account any sums 
required for the purpose of discharging those liabilities '. 


Examination of Claims 


In order to obtain a pension, it is necessary to send a claim to 
the Minister of Health who decides whether the conditions neces- 
sary for the award of a pension have been satisfied*. For this 
purpose approved societies are required to supply particulars with 
respect to the insurance of their members to the Minister. 

Except in certain matters on which the decision of the Minister 
is final, the claimant has a right of appeal to one or more referees 
selected in accordance with regulations made by the National 
Health Insurance Joint Committee ; their decision is final and 
conclusive. 

When insured persons reach the age of 70, and pensions payable 
under the Old-Age Pensions Acts, 1908-1924, have to be substituted 
for the pensions payable under the Pensions Act, the Board of 
Customs and Excise, who are responsible for the administration 
of the Old-Age Pensions Acts, are advised of the fact by the Ministry 
of Health. This notification is sufficient to ensure that a pension 
will continue to be paid to insured persons reaching the age of 70. 


Authorisation and Payment of Benefits 


The payment of a pension is authorised by the Minister of Health 
and is payable every week in advance through the Post Office *. 





1 Section 11 (4) and (5). * Section 29. * Sections 28 (2) and 30 (la). 
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Auditing and Provision for Administration Costs 


The pensions insurance accounts, namely, the pensions account 
and the Treasury pensions account, are to be annually examined 
by the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

The costs of administration, which will be small by reason of 
the utilisation of existing machinery, are to be met partly by a 
state subsidy and partly out of the pensions account '. 

In the report of the Government Actuary, it was estimated that 
the cost of administration would, as soon as the Act was in full 
operation, i.e. from 1928 onwards, amount to £500,000, which is 
4 per cent. of contributions at the initial rate, and about 1.2 per 
cent. of contributions in 1965-1966. 


Thus, the pensions scheme is worked through the collaboration 
of four administrative organisations : 

(1) Societies approved for undertaking sickness insurance which 
collect contribution cards and transmit them to the Ministry of 
Health ; 

(2) the Ministry of Health which receives all the contributions, 
examines pension claims, authorises the payment of the pension, 


and keeps the accounts ; 

(3) the Post Office which pays the pensions ; 

(4) the Board of Customs and Excise which administers the 
Old-Age Pensions Acts, 1908-1924, and which is responsible for 
continuing pensions to persons who have reached the age of 70. 








» Section 12. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Industrial Inspection in Germany in 1923 and 1924 


Germany has a uniform labour legislation, but the responsibility for 
enforcing it is left to the individual States, each of which accordingly 
issues its own industrial and mining inspection report. The Federal 
Government issues a collected edition of these reports, adding to them 
a volume of tables combining certain statistics of inspection which are 
compiled on uniform lines by all the States and a useful index, but no 
analysis is made of their general contents. The reports are a storehouse 
of information on social conditions in Germany for anyone who has the 
time to examine them in detail, but as they together constitute three 
large volumes of over 2,000 pages, in which there is inevitably a great deal 
of repetition, a general summary by a competent authority in close 
touch with German labour conditions would be a valuable addition to 
them!. 

The reports here dealt with® cover a period of two years, 1923 and 
1924, the Federal Council having requested that, for reasons of economy 
and in view of the difficulty of getting satisfactory statistics for the 
Ruhr district, no separate report should be issued for 1923 

At the request of the Federal Ministry of Labour special attention 
was given by the inspectors to five points : the working of the Federal 
Order on Hours of Work of 21 December 1923 ; the part taken by women 
in the activities of the works councils ; how far the number of appren- 
tices in factories and workshops is adequate to the demand, and two 
matters relating to safety amd industrial hygiene*. 

It should be noted that 1923 was the period when the depreciation 
of the currency finally broke all bounds. The reports constantly refer 
to the various ways in which social conditions and the operation of 
labour legislation were affected by the financial disorder, e.g. the inces- 





1 The task of collating the reports is rendered still more difficult by the fact 
that even the separate States do not all issue a single report covering their whole 
territory. Prussia and Hesse issue simply the collected reports of the separate 
inspection districts, of which in the former State there are no less than thirty-two. 
Bavaria issues the separate reports, but adds a summary for the whole State. 

2 GerMANY. Jahresberichte der Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten und Berg' eh? rden 
fiir die Jahre 1923 und 1924. Mit verschiedenen Tafeln, einer Uebersicht iiber die 
Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten, ihre Hilfsbeamten, ihre Aufsichtsbezirke und einem 
Gesamtinhaltsverzeichnis zu den Berichten. 4 vols., 702 + 812 -+- 752 +- 148 pp. 
Berlin, Reichsdruckerei, 1925. 

The reports for 1921 and 1922 were analysed in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. VIII, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1923, pp. 739-757 and 863-873. 

* The safety sections of the reports will be examined in the Industrial Safety 
Survey published by the International Labour Office. 
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sant revision of wages necessitated by the continuous decline in the pur- 
chasing power of money, the frequent inability of employers to pay their 
workers because the printing presses and the banks could not deliver 
the notes in time, the unusual methods adopted in order to cope with 
these difficulties (payment in kind, issue of promissory notes which cir- 
culated as a local currency, etc.), the inordinately long hours which had 
to be worked in banks and book-keeping departments owing to the 
constant recalculation of wages and prices, the loss, through deprecia- 
tion, of painfully accumulated savings, and the widespread unemploy- 
ment which set in towards the end of the vear. It is not necessary to 
dwell on these phenomena as the stabilisation of the currency at the 
end of 1923 put an end to a situation which is hardly likely to recur. 
It is equally unnecessary to refer to the various ways in which the 
activities of the inspectorate in occupied districts were affected by the 
special conditions prevailing there. 

For the purposes of this summary all the reports have been ex- 
amined, except those of States in which the number of workers in 
undertakings included incategory (1) below is less than 100,000, and 
which together contain only 3.3 per cent. of such workers. The 
statistics given below cover, of course, all the States. 


Tue STaFF OF THE INSPECTORATE 


The staff of the inspectorate in 1924 numbered 664, not counting 
the mining inspectors. The following table shows the number of in- 
spectors in the different grades and categories in 1922 and 1924. 


OFFICIALS IN INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION SERVICE, 1922 anp 1924 





Category | 1922 | 1924 





Government and industrial councillors and! 
assistants attached to the governments 65 73 

Industrial councillors acting as chief district 
inspectors 

Industrial councillors, assessors, probation- 
ers, commissioners, and assistants 

Women industrial inspectors 

Chemical experts 

Assistants recruited from among wage- 
earning and salaried employees | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 











Total 








STATISTICS OF INSPECTION 


The statistics given of the undertakings subject to inspection and of 
those actually inspected refer only to (1) industrial undertakings which 
employ 10 or more workers and smaller undertakings treated by the 
law as equivalent to these, (2) undertakings for which special regulations 
have been issued under section 120 (e) of the Industrial Code, in so far 
as these are not already included under (1) — these being the two prin- 
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cipal classes of undertaking to which are limited most of the provisions 
the administration of which is assigned by the Industrial Code to the in- 
spectors. It should be noted, however, that some provisions even of the 
Industrial Code which are administered by the industrial inspectors 
(e.g. those relating to Sunday work) are not limited to undertakings 
employing 10 workers or the other undertakings specified above, while 
other important legislation administered by them applies to further 
large categories of undertakings’. 

The number of establishments in 1924 under category (1) above, 
i.e. industrial undertakings employing 10 or more workers and equiva- 
lent undertakings, was 366,904 (339,041)2, and the number of workers 
employed in them 7,278,820 (8,215,622). It will be noted that the num- 
ber of undertakings has increased in spite of the large decrease in the 
number of workers employed. Many reports point out this anomaly, 
which in most cases is explained as due to the large increase in the num- 
ber of small undertakings using mechanical power. 

The number of undertakings inspected was 176,901 (158,205), repre- 
senting 48.2 (46.7) per cent. of those subject to inspection, and the num- 
ber of woikers employed in them was 5,925,041 (6,646,975), or 81.4 
(80.9) per cent. of the workers in those subject to inspection. 

The workers were grouped according to age and sex as follows: 


NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED, BY AGE AND SEX 


fin undertakings employing ten or more workers, and assimilated undertakings) 








Number of workers employed 





Age or sex In undertakings subject In undertakings 
group to inspection | inspected 





1922 | 1924 | 1922 1924 








4,761,395 
1,470,882 


4,201,463 
1,386,350 


Adult males 5,783,711~ | 5,132,443 | 
Women over 16 1,846,947 1,668,201 | 
Young persons of 
14-16 574,693 472,478 
Children 10,271 5,698 | 


7,585 4,341 





5,925,041 





| 
| 
} 
407,113 | 332,887 


Total | $215,622 | 7,278,820 | 6,646,975 








Deducting the figures for mines, which are under the supervision 
of special mining inspectors, the number of workers employed in 1924 
in undertakings subject to the supervision of the general industrial 
inspectorate was 6,346,557 and in the undertakings inspected 5,013,135. 





1 E.g. the post-war hours of work legislation, which applies to commercial as 
well as to industrial establishments, and the Home Work Act. Some of the separate 
reports give statistics of the commercial and other establishments subject to inspec- 
tion and of the workers employed. 

* Except where otherwise specified the figures in brackets are those for 1922. 
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The number of undertakings subject to inspection in virtue of spe- 
cial regulations issued under section 120 (e) of the Industrial Code and 
not already included in the above table was 99,636, employing 228,097 
workers. The number inspected was 18,204, employing 55,024 workers. 

The total number of visits of inspection in 1924 to undertakings 
belonging to all these industrial groups, but excluding mines, was 245,445, 
of which 4,907 took place at night and 6,592 on Sundays or holidays. 

The number of enquiries into accidents in 1924 was 28,165 (24,197 
in 1923). 

No information is given in the general tables concerning the number 
of contraventions or prosecutions, but some of the separate reports 
give such figures. 

All the above statistics are subdivided under States and industrial 


groups. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES OF THE INSPECTORS 


A task which, next to actual inspection, seems to have made one of 
the heaviest demands on the inspectors’ time was that of examining 
applications of employers (under the Order of 8 November 1920) for per- 
mission to close down their undertakings partially or entirely. The 
negotiations took up a great deal of time and seem rarely to have result- 
ed in preventing the curtailment of operations proposed by the employer. 
In fact one report (Hamburg) says that there is no evidence that the 
negotiations had served any useful purpose. Several reports, however, 
consider that the time was not wasted. Apart from the actual decisions 
taken, the discussions proved valuable in giving inspectors an oppor- 
tunity of close contact with employers and workers, and of enabling the 
workers’ representatives to appreciate the economic situation. More- 
over, even if the employer’s application had usually to be granted, it 
was in many cases found possible to mitigate the hardships involved. 
In connection with the discharge of workers, efforts were made to secure 
preferential treatment for those workers who were likely to suffer most 
from dismissal. The inspectors also endeavoured to obtain for the work- 
ers wherever possible “ works leave ”’ (Betriebsbeurlaubung) instead of 
dismissal, thus securing for them certain important advantages, such as 
the first claim to employment when work again became available, reten- 
tion of the right to paid holidays, etc. 

Some reports state that enquiries involved by applications requesting 
the authorities to declare collective agreements generally binding took 
up considerable time. The inspectors were also often called upon to 
help in the settlement of labour disputes, and in some cases to act as 
chairmen of conciliation committees. References are also made to their 
activities in connection with home work committees and vocational 
guidance offices, their co-operation with the inspectors of the employers’ 
accident insurance associations, lectures given by them on industrial 
hygiene and safety, etc. A number of reports refer to arrangements 
made for inspectors to attend courses, exhibitions, etc., for their own 
instruction. 
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Hours oF WoRK 


An important change in German legislation on hours of work was 
made by the Order of 21 December 1923 which, while reasserting the 
principle of the 8-hour day, provided that longer hours up to a maximum 
in ordinary work of 10 per day might be fixed by collective agreement. 
The Order also provides for other methods of extending hours even with 
out a collective agreement, e.g. by consent of the inspector “ for tech- 
nical reasons . . . or for general economic reasons ”’ (section 6), and also, 
on not more than 30 days in the year, without any reference to the 
authorities. 

It is evident from the reports that under the new regulations hours 
of work were in effect considerably increased and that the longer hours 
were to a large extent established by collective agreement. It is clear 
from the Order, in fact, and is specifically prescribed by the administra- 
tive regulations issued thereunder, that the method of collective agree- 
ment was to be given precedence over that of regulation by the author- 
ities, and the inspectors refused applications for permission to extend 
hours until all means of bringing about a collective agreement had been 
tried. There was a certain amount of opposition among the workers to 
the extension of hours of work and a considerable number of strikes 
took place which were often only settled by arbitration (Schiedsspruch), 
but sooner or later agreements providing for a week of more than 
48 hours were in most cases concluded!. In several districts, however, 
it appears that some trades did not avail themselves of the overtime thus 
agreed to, or only did so in the latter part of the year as trade began to 
improve. Many reports state that the workers were not sorry to have 
the opportunity afforded by longer hours of increasing their earnings 
and, on the other hand, that the unions had been so weakened during 
the financial crisis that they were not in a position to maintain a long 
fight. 

The complaint is frequently made in the reports that the clauses 
relating to hours in the new agreements were often not clear. They 
specified the point at which overtime pay was to begin or the hours 
which were henceforward to count as normal, but did not definitely state 
the maximum number of hours which might be worked. The most 
common arrangement in regard to hours in the new agreements was 
that work might be prolonged up to a certain limit, in general from three 
to six hours per week, by the employer —either at his sole discretion 
or after merely consulting the works council — but beyond that point 
only with the consent of that body. 

The extra rate for overtime, which for this purpose is usually 
counted from about the 54th hour, is most frequently 20 to 25 per 
cent. It appears that a supplement of 10 per cent. is also sometimes 
paid even for the first part of the time worked in excess of 48 hours. 





1 The 48-hour week seems usually to have been retained “ in principle ”’, the 
extra hours, even when they were regularly worked, being formally regarded as 
overtime. 
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Owing to the elasticity of the new regulations, applications for 
exemptions were less numerous in 1924 than in previous years. On the 
other hand, it is evident from the reports that contraventions were 
numerous. Illegal extension of hours was particularly common in 
small undertakings which had no collective agreement. Small employers 
frequently could not or would not realise that they had not the right 
to work as long hours as were in operation in big neighbouring concerns 
covered by agreements. Many of them thought that the consent of 
the workers in their own undertakings was sufficient. 

Though contraventions were numerous, there were comparatively 
few prosecutions. The reports, in fact, all agree as to the difficulty of 
enforcing the provisions of the Order. One criticism constantly met 
with is that section 11 affords offenders a loophole which in many cases 
would prevent the inspector from getting a conviction. This section 
provides that an employer shall not be liable to a penalty for permitting 
or accepting overtime in the case of male workers over sixteen, provided 
such overtime is voluntary, is due to special circumstances, is of a tem- 
porary nature, etc. Employers frequently asserted that the overtime 
was voluntary, even when there was good ground for thinking that it 
was really the result of a one-sided decision which the workers, for fear 
of losing their place or other reasons, had not cared to resist. The diffi- 
culty of disproving such an allegation and the elasticity of other phrases 
in the section rendered the prospect of obtaining a conviction so slight 
that inspectors usually refrained in such cases from instituting pro- 
ceedings. 

Emphasis is also laid in many of the reports on the complexity of the 
legislation relating to hours of work, owing to the diverse methods of 
regulating hours and the variety of exceptions provided for in the Order 
of 21 December 1923, and to the co-existence of other legislation on the 
same subject. It is frequently stated that for a long period after the 
Order came into operation, few employers — and, of course, still fewer 
workers — really understood the legal situation in regard to hours of 
work. In fact, for some time the idea seems to have widely prevailed 
that the 8-hour day had been definitely abolished. Several reports 
emphasise the need of a clear and simple statement of existing provisions, 
such as would be provided by the consolidating Order which the Minis- 
ter is empowered to issue by section 15 of the Order of 21 December 1923. 

A third obstacle to the enforcement of the present regulations was 
the difficulty which inspectors had in ascertaining the facts. Very few 
employers keep the prescribed records of overtime, and the parties to 
an agreement seldom send to the inspector the prescribed copy of the 
clauses governing hours of work, or only do so after an official reminder. 
It is thus difficult to know what hours of work are actually permissible 
in @ given undertaking. The failure to notify the expiration or modifi- 
cation of an agreement may also cause difficulty in the inspection of 
undertakings which are not in themselves parties to it, but have been 
brought under it by a declaration making it generally binding. 

The practice of arranging hours so as to leave Saturday afternoon 
free seems to be rapidly spreading. 

With regard to the hours of work of salaried employees, so far as col- 
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lective agreements exist, modifications in the direction of a somewhat 
longer week — 51 to 54 hours — seem generally to have been made since 
the new Order came into force. Here, again, however, the extension 
of hours provided for has not always been utilised. In fact, banks and 
offices seem to have regularly confined themselves to a 48-hour week or 
less. On the other hand, retail establishments usually take advantage 
of the extra hours allowed by the agreement, or work extra hours even in 
absence of an agreement. Several districts report that retail businesses 
in smal] towns where the parties are usually not covered by an agreement 
frequently violate the law, especially since the practice of keeping 
open at midday has been resumed. Where the luncheon interval is 
granted in rotation, it is very difficult to ascertain that a proper interval 
is allowed. The employees rarely venture to make complaints. Illegal 
overtime also frequently occurs through shops not closing in the evening 
at the prescribed hour, or keeping the assistants for clearing up after 
the shop has been closed. 

Default in regard to notices of hours and overtime seems to be as 
common in commercial establishments as in factories. 


BREAKS 


The reports are practically unanimous as to the difficulty of en- 
forcing the provisions relating to breaks in establishments employing 
women and children. In this case the difficulty arises mainly from the 
attitude of the workers. Under existing legislation the extension of 
the working day beyond 8 hours automatically involves the grant, for 
juvenile workers under sixteen, of half-hour breaks both in the morning 
and afternoon, besides a dinner-hour interval of one hour. For women 
also, in a day exceeding 8 hours, a minimum midday break of one hour 
is prescribed. The reports all agree as to the opposition of the workers 
even to a midday break of one hour. They have become accustomed 
- to working straight through the day with a very short interruption for 
the midday meal, and strongly object to any curtailment of their leisure, 
especially as many of them have long distances to travel to and from 
their work. The attitude of the employers is apparently governed by 
two factors. Many reports state that the employers object to the con- 
tinuous day desired by the workers, because they realise that inadequate 
rest intervals mean reduced output!. The difference of opinion between 
employers and workers as to the length of rest intervals has even, in 
some cases, led to a strike or had to be referred for settlement to con- 
ciliation committees. On the other hand, certain districts speak of the 
opposition of employers to long morning and afternoon breaks in cases 
where, owing to the fact that adults and juveniles were working in co- 
operation, the cessation of work of the latter during a break caused 
inconvenience. In some cases insistence on the observance of the 





? The Bavarian report says that the inspectors of that State are unanimously 
of the opinion that the fatigue and consequent inattention due to inadequate rest 
intervals were among the causes of the increase in accidents in Bavaria in 1924. 
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breaks has led to employers ceasing to employ young persons. As 
stated above, however, the opposition of the workers is the most serious 
problem. There are frequent cases where a day of 9 to 94% hours is 
worked with only a break of 20 minutes or half an hour, but where 
inspectors have nevertheless been unable to prosecute because the 
employers would gladly introduce longer intervals. Inspectors have 
endeavoured in vain to make workers realise the bad effect on the health 
of young persons of abandoning the rest intervals prescribed by the law. 
Even works councils have shown themselves impervious to such con- 
siderations. In face of this opposition, inspectors have been obliged to 
make use of the powers granted them under section 139 of the Industrial 
Code and agree to a considerable shortening of the breaks. In Berlin 
the following standard was laid down! : 


. : Length of breaks 
Daily hours of work Minutes 


6 to 8% 30 
8% to 9% 45 
Over 9% 60 


It is stated that in many cases great opposition was experienced in 
enforcing even these reduced requirements. 


SunpAay WorK 


The enforcement of the provisions relating to the Sunday rest do not 
seem to have caused any considerable difficulty, except (in some dis- 
tricts) in bakers’ and confectioners’ establishments. Some of the reports 
remark that the principle of one day’s rest in seven is getting to be gener- 
ally accepted. The requests for permission to work on Sundays appear 
to have been granted only in exceptional contingencies — chiefly under 
section 105 (f) of the Industrial Code, which provides that exemptions 
may be granted for a limited time for work on Sunday rendered neces- 
sary by circumstances which could not be foreseen, in order to prevent 
disproportionate losses. Apart from exemptions granted under this 
section, that most frequently mentioned is the permission given to bakers 
to work on the Sunday immediately preceding Christmas. 

There appears to have been even less employment of salaried workers 
on' Sundays. A number of reports mention applications from shop- 
keepers in small towns and villages for permission to keep open for a 
few hours on Sundays, but their requests were in general refused. In 
one or two cases permission was granted in places where it is the custom 
of country people living far away from the shops to make their purchases 
when they come into the village on Sunday to attend church. A few 
inspectors report that permission was granted, under section 105 (5) 
of the Industrial Code, for employment of shop assistants on six Sundays 
or public holidays in the year. 





2 Very similar standards were adopted in a number of other districts. 
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Nicgut Work IN BAKERIES 


One of the provisions which inspectors everywhere had the greatest 
difficulty in enforcing was that prohibiting the commencement of work 
in bakeries before 6 a.m. Nearly all districts report numerous contra- 
ventions of this regulation. They point out that there is a strong temp- 
tation for bakers to begin work early because of the great demand for 
early rolls. A sack of flour turned into rolls will sell for 75 marks, 
whereas the bread which can be made from it would only be worth 
50 marks. Bakers therefore make frequent application for permission, 
which may be granted under certain circumstances in virtue of the 
Bakeries Order, to transfer the hours of suspension of work from 10 p.m. 
-—§a.m. to 9 p.m-—5 a.m. In a number of districts the authorities 
agreed to this request, but some of these report that there was no dimi- 
nution in the number of contraventions and the permission to start 
work at 5 a.m. was accordingly withdrawn. Others state that they have 
had no difficulty since the 5 o’clock opening was allowed. 

The frequently unsatisfactory result of the efforts to enforce com- 
pliance with the law is ascribed by the reports to two causes — the 
difficulty of detecting contraventions and the inadequacy of the fines 
imposed. The bakery is often situated in a back court to which the 
inspectors cannot get access. Further, the workers, especially in small 
bakeries, frequently abet the master in his breach of the law. The 
Courts, on their part, do not, in the opinion of many inspectors, attach 
the importance which they ought to these contraventions. The fines 
imposed are often so small as to have no effect. Several reports cite 
instances of fines of from 10 to 20 marks, or even less. In view of the 
big profits to be made, these sentences do not act as a deterrent, and 
accordingly repetitions of the offence are frequent. More than one report 
mentions that magistrates sometimes dismiss cases of this sort in virtue 
of section 153 of the Penal Proceedings Order on the ground of their 
triviality, expressing the opinion, for instance, that the Bakeries Regu- 
lations do not take sufficient account of the needs of the public. 

The Bakers’ Guilds (Innungen) are opposed to unrestricted night work 
and often assist the inspectors in seeing that their members observe the 
provisions of the law. More than one inspector, however, reports in- 
stances of contraventions by guild members who had shown particular 
zeal in exercising supervision over colleagues ! 

Several reports complain of the backwardness of public opinion in 
regard to night baking, and one mentions that even certain municipal 
hospitals have practically compelled bakers to begin work before the 
time allowed by the law by threatening to withdraw their custom if 
the bread was not delivered earlier. 


Works CovUNCILS 


The accounts given of the operation of the Works Councils Act of 
1920 show a very large measure of agreement. In the first place, as to 
the extent to which effect has been given to the Act, it is everywhere 
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reported that there are still a large number of undertakings to which the 
obligation to set up a works council applies (i.e. thoseemploying 20 work- 
ers or more) in which no works council exists. The number of under- 
takings with duly elected works councils is in fact decreasing. The 
Saxony report states that in the Chemnitz district the number of under- 
takings without the statutory representation of the workers increased 
from 228 in 1923 to 603 in 1924. It is particularly the smaller under- 
takings which are without works councils. 

The failure to elect or to re-elect a council is due in the majority of 
cases, not to the refusal of the employer to take the steps incumbent 
upon him to arrange for the election, but to the absence of workers — 
willing to stand. One of the reasons most commonly given for this 
reluctance is that the position of members of works councils has so often 
been rendered unpleasant by the unreasonable criticism levelled at them 
by their fellow workers. Political dissensions among the workers are 
also mentioned as a frequent cause of the difficult position of members 
of the councils. Another reason repeatedly given for the absence of 
candidates is the fear of dismissal. Although the Works Councils Act 
contains provisions specially intended to protect members of councils 
against dismissal, there is no way of compelling an employer to take 
such workers on again after a stoppage due to bad trade or a strike. 
Several reports point out that when unemployment became serious the 
desire to avoid any risk of incurring the displeasure of the employer came 
to be an important factor in determining the part taken by workers on 
the councils. A few reports actually mention instances where employers 
have taken advantage of a strike to get rid of works councillors who were 
objectionable to them. On the other hand, a firm which adopted the 
device of closing down for a week in order to get rid of the council was 
compelled by the court to pay damages on the ground that the stoppage 
was a pretence (Scheineinstellung). 

The indifference of many workers in regard to the councils is also 
ascribed partly to the fact that the need of such bodies is not so obvious 
now that the two big questions of wages and hours, which, in the early 
days of the councils, took up so much of their time, no longer call for 
such frequent negotiations. One of the reports considers that the 
complicated provisions regulating procedure at elections is the main 
reason for elections not being held. Another attributes the lack of 
interest to a general mood of apathy in regard to organised action (Orga- 
nisationsmiidigkeit). 

Certain reports (e.g. Baden and Saxony) consider that in under- 
takings with a comparatively small number of workers relations between 
employers and workers are so close that there is hardly room for an inter- 
mediate body. Workers take their requests straight to the employer. 
Indeed, some workers in the smaller undertakings, according to the 
Baden report, hesitate to demand formal representation because they 
feel it shows lack of confidence. 

Where works councils exist —- and in most large undertakings as 
well as in a good many of the middle-sized concerns they are well estab- 
lished — the value of their work seems to be getting increasingly recog- 
nised. While it is clear that there is still a certain amount of opposi- 
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tion among employers, this attitude is by no means universal. Many 
employers regard the council as a most useful medium for relations 
with their employees. Even where it has been impossible to get a new 
council elected, employers often continue to treat the last elected council 
as the duly appointed representatives of the workers. It may be men- 
tioned here that several inspectors note a change for the better in the 
membership of the councils. Persons of greater experience and better 
judgment are now elected. 

Many of the reports confine themselves to a general appreciation 
of the work of the councils without discussing in detail how they per- 
form the various functions assigned to them by the Act. One of their 
activities, however, which several reports single out for special mention, 
is their participation in the selection of the workers to be discharged 
when a reduction of staff becomes necessary. Negotiations concerning 
overtime, it is stated, usually proceed calmly. Some reports state that 
works councils sometimes opposed overtime at the instance of the unions, 
even when they realised and even admitted that it was necessary. Refer- 
ence has already been made to their attitude in regard to breaks. 

Verdicts differ as to the way in which the councils discharge their 
duty of taking action to prevent accidents and injury to health. While 
some inspectors report that the councils often make useful suggestions 
and, in particular, that the information which they have given inspectors 
con erning deficiencies in respect of these matters has greatly facilitated 
the work of inspection, others, on the contrary, state that the councils 
take little interest in such questions. One report mentions as an in- 
stance a tannery in which the workers, including the members of the works 
council, took it as a matter of course that they should work standing 
in the dirty water which always covered the floor. It seems plain that 
there is need of a great deal of educational work in order to show workers 
the importance of these matters. 

Not much is said about the way the councils fulfil one of the chief 
functions assigned to them by the Act : that of contributing by sugges- 
tions or otherwise to the economic efficiency of the undertaking. One 
report states that the workers’ representatives make useful suggestions 
as to improvements in machinery or methods of work, but that their 
proposals in regard to organisation, and still more in regard to general 
questions of business policy, are usually impracticable. Two others 
state that in this part of their sphere of action the councils have accom- 
plished little. 

Another point rarely referred to is the manner in which the councils 
exercise their right of representation on the control board (Aufsichtsrat) 
where such exists. One report points out that the inspectors have as 
yet little information on this subject, but states, in common with one 
or two other reports, that the workers’ representatives often feel unable 
to take a useful part in the discussion of subjects which have already 
been dealt with by the management committee (Verwaltungsrat), and 
about which the other members present are therefore better informed 
than they. These inspectors consider, notwithstanding, that the presence 
of a workers’ delegate on the board of control is a valuable guarantee 
that the workers’ wishes will be brought before the responsible authority. 
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As a general verdict on the extent to which the councils have justi- 
fied their creation, the judgment of the Hamburg report may perhaps 
be taken as typical. It is that while they have not fulfilled the great 
hopes placed in them by some of the workers, they are steadily 
familiarising themselves with their task and are likely to develop 
into an effective agency for peace and good understanding between 
employers and workers. 


Women in Works Councils 


As already stated, the question of the part taken by women in the 
works councils received special attention. Nearly all districts report 
that the representation of women is far from proportionate to the num- 
ber of women employed, except in undertakings where the men form an 
insignificant minority. This under-representation is no doubt partly due, 
as some of the reports point out, to the fact that, as a result of women 
leaving work on marriage, the proportion of women workers eligible 
—i.e. over 24 years old —is smaller than thatofmen. The predominance 
of men appears not to be so pronounced in works councils in commercial 
establishments, because there the proportion of older women is larger. 
Other causes, however, it is generally agreed, also operate ; in particular 
unwillingness of women to serve on the councils, or the feeling of the 
workers, often including the women themselves, that their wishes will 
be more vigorously asserted by male representatives. With regard 
to the refusal of women to serve, the reports point out the inherent 
reluctance of women to put themselves forward, the smaller interest 
taken by women than by men in political and social questions, and their 
unwillingness to give the necessary time to the work. Often they are 
unable to spare the time because of their domestic duties. Moreover, 
to discharge the duties of a work council member efficiently, they need 
a certain knowledge of labour law and other matters, a knowledge which 
they do not possess and which they are unwilling to make great efforts 
to acquire if they do not expect to remain all their lives in the factory. 
One: report mentions that women rarely take advantage of the courses 
for members of works councils organised by trade unions. Some reports 
note that if the number of women serving on works councils is much less 
than proportionate to the number of women workers, this applies in 
even greater degree to the number of women officials. It is rare to 
find a woman chairman, except of course in undertakings employing 
only women. One report says that if there are as many as two male 
members on the council, one of these is quite certain to be chosen chair- 
man. 

With regard to the work accomplished by women on works councils, 
some reports pass a definitely unfavourable judgment, ascribing their 
failure to the same causes as those mentioned above in explanation of 
the reluctance of women to serve on the councils, i.e. lack of vigour in 
pressing demands, domestic preoccupations, etc. A more frequent 
verdict, however, is that those women who do serve often prove them- 
selves thoroughly efficient. Some reports say that they are quite as 
competent as men. One report appears to suggest that the impression 
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of ineffectiveness often produced by the women members is simply the 
result of their natural reserve. Where women form the majority on a 
council, it says, they represent the interests of their fellow workers 
quite as skilfully and successfully as men. Another report expresses 
the view that the presence of women on a council often makes for moder- 
ation and self-restraint in discussions with employers. It may be noted 
that more than one report says that in works councils of salaried employees 
the women members show more initiative than in the manual workers’ 
councils. 

Most reports attempt to reply to the question how far women mem- 
bers have devoted themselves to special activities. Several inspectors 
state that they have no evidence of such specialisation. Others report 
that in some undertakings the women members have made certain ques- 
tions their special care, e.g. the observance of regulations for the protec- 
tion of young mothers, the cleanliness of women workers, supervision 
of cloakrooms, protection of women employed on heavy work, ete. 
Cases are also mentioned of effective intervention of women members 
in the interests of morality. 


Works Councils of Salaried Employees 


Works councils of salaried employees have never been so firmly 
established, says the Baden report, as the manual workers’ councils, 
and other reports seem to show that this statement applies generally. 
Many even of the bigger undertakings have no council of salaried work- 
ers. In commercial undertakings in particular, the number of works 
councils is very small. One reason given for the indifference of salaried 
workers is that there is a greater division of interests among them than 
among manual workers ; another, that salaried workers have been hit 
harder by the unemployment crisis than manual workers, and are conse- 
quently even more influenced than the latter by the fear of incurring the 
displeasure of the employer. 


Home Workers’ Councils 


It appears that very few councils of home workers exist, in spite of 
the great efforts which inspectors have made in many districts to bring 
about their formation. Councils which came into being were often still- 
born. As in the case of factory workers, the reports mention instances 
both of opposition of employers to the formation of councils and of under- 
takings in which no council exists in spite of the greatest efforts of the 
employers to establish one. One inspector reports that in a certain 
district where ten works should have had home workers’ councils, and 
the employers had done their best to arrange elections, only three such 
councils existed, and none of these had done anything. In a dispute 
concerning wages, it was other workers who had negotiated with the 
employers. In the Stettin clothing industry, of 160 undertakings 
employing 5,500 home workers, only 4 per cent. had a works council. 
Several districts report that they do not know of any councils for home 
workers. 
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In explanation of this situation, many reports point out that the 
conditions of home industry make it much more difficult for organised 
representation of home workers to be established or, when established, 
to function as effectively as representative organs inside the factory. 
In the first place, the home workers are often scattered, which means 
that they do not know each other and that there are difficulties in bring- 
ing them together. Further, the labour relation is not so permanent. 
Employment varies with the season and a change of employer also occurs 
much more frequently than in the case of inside workers. Home work- 
ers are influenced at least as much as factory workers by the fear of 
losing their employment, while many of them cannot afford to give their 
time to social work. Persons who undertake home work simply as a 
subsidiary occupation, or only occasionally, have no feeling of solidar- 
ity with other home workers. Some again, it is stated, keep aloof from 
elections because they do not wish it to be known that they do this 
work. Such councils as have actually functioned, says one report, 
have in general not dealt with anything beyond wage questions, though 
in a few cases they have made suggestions for expediting the process 
of giving out and taking delivery of work and for the fair division of 
work when it is scarce. When the trade unions or the works councils 
inside the factory effectively represent the interests of the home workers, 
there is a further explanation of the indifference of the latter. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 


The most frequent offence under this head appears to have been the 
violation of provisions relating to breaks, a question which has been dealt 
with above. 

With regard to night work, the chief fact to be noticed is the employ- 
ment of women under a two-shift system during the time immediately 
preceding or following the limits (6 a.m. to 10 p.m.) allowed by the Order 
of 23 November/17 December 1918. These regulations only leave 
room for two shifts of 7144 hours’ actual work and a half-hour break. 
A number of districts report that in view of the general extension of 
hours of work in 1924, the employment of women under a two-shift 
system was allowed in some cases to continue up to 11 or 11.30 p.m., 
or to start before 6 in the morning, so as to enable two shifts of 8 hours’ 
actual work to be got in. 

Employment of women throughout the night, whether illegally or 
by permission of the authorities, seems to have been very infrequent. 
Exemptions were granted only for a limited time and in quite excep- 
tional circumstances, which are usually specified. Among the instances 
mentioned are cases in which refusal of the application would have en- 
tailed unemployment, or in which, owing to constructional alterations, 
it was impossible to employ all the women simultaneously. Several 
reports note a certain number of contraventions of the provision pro- 
hibiting the employment of women factory workers after 5 p.m. on 
Saturday. 

Contraventions of the regulations concerning the employment of 
women in inns and public houses are reported from several districts. 
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The requirement that women shall only be employed for an adequate 
fixed salary is often not observed Some reports say that intervention 
of the inspectors has sufficed to secure its observance. Others state 
that this provision is very difficult to enforce owing to various practical 
difficulties. For instance, the law accepts as adequate a rate of re- 
muneration equal to that fixed in agreements for men, but as in these 
the tips are taken into account, the fixed wage stipulated is very low. 
Another report states that the women themselves are against fixed 
salaries as they can earn much more by tips. In many cases sham con- 
tracts are concluded simply for showing to the inspector. 

All reports which refer to the protection of lying-in women state 
that the provisions in question are observed. 


EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PERSONS AND CHILDREN 


Apart from the question of breaks, it is very difficult to generalise 
from the particulars given concerning the observance of measures for 
the protection of young persons. Several reports record a certain num- 
ber of cases, usually only a few, of employment of young persons in 
prohibited or unsuitable work (e.g. carrying stones in quarries, employ- 
ment in glassworks, etc.). Instances of excessive hours (e.g. in the 
case of apprentices in small workshops) and of night work are also given 
in a few reports. Absence of prescribed notices and of work books 
appear to be more common offences. 

With regard to the employment of children of school age, i.e. those 
who come under the provisions of the Employment of Children Act, 
it is evident that the number who were doing some kind of work, either 
for an employer or for their parents (e.g. street selling, delivery of news- 
papers, milk, etc., helping parents in homework, etc.) was, in some 
States at any rate, very large. Some districts state that the statistics 
available of the number of children employed show a decrease, but 
more than one report points out that these figures, which are obtained 
through the schools, are unreliable, as parents tell their children not 
to admit that they have to work out of school. 

Practically all reports record a certain number of offences, some very 
many, against the Employment of Children Act. Thus in Kiel alone 
over a hundred penalties were imposed. In the Nuremberg district, 
out of 420 children gainfully occupied, 272 were employed illegally. 
Among the most common offences were the employment of children 
before 8 a‘m. or after 8 p.m., the absence of a work card, employment 
for more than the legally permitted hours, or in occupations forbidden 
to children, or employment below the age allowed in the Act. Several 
reports complain of the attitude of parents. The Baden report says 
that children are often employed for a number of hours which, together 
with their school hours, exceed the working day of an adult worker. 
Many parents, says this report, do not regard the time the child spends 
in schoo] as work. The Saxony report refers to the hostile attitude 
towards inspectors adopted in several districts by home workers. Efforts 
to make parents see the evil effect on their children’s health were often 
quite unavailing and the intervention of the inspector was regarded 
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as an interference with parental rights. The workers in question, it 
should be added, were usually persons engaged in very low paid trades, 
and some reports state that in such cases proceedings were only instituted 
when injury to the child’s health was to be feared. The Cologne report, 
speaking of the large number of children engaged in street selling, says 
that this is very often simply a disguised form of begging and that many 
parents who are in no real need of assistance from their children cannot 
resist the temptation of this extra source of gain. 

The Cologne and Breslau reports state that with a view to checking 
the abuses connected with the employment of children, co-operation is 
taking place or is being organised between the various bodies interested 
in child welfare, such as the Society for the Protection of Children, the 
juvenile welfare offices, the school authorities, the factory inspectorate, 
and the municipal medical service. In Breslau the police have agreed 
to consult this joint organisation before issuing work cards, with a view 
to ascertaining whether in view of the financial circumstances of the 
child’s parents, his health, and his work at school the grant of the 
permit is justifiable. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


One of the questions which the inspectors were asked specially to 
investigate was whether a sufficient supply of apprentices was forth- 
coming. The general tenor of the replies is that even if at one period 
there was ground for anxiety, the supply is again adequate in most 
trades. The circumstances which for a time tended to prevent workers 
from apprenticing their sons to a trade — the exceptional pecuniary 
difficulties of many families during the financial crisis and the fact that 
almost the same wages were being paid for unskilled as for skilled labour 
— are rapidly disappearing. Some reports state that the efforts of 
trade unions to improve the position of apprentices and to get their 
wages and conditions of labour regulated by collective agreements have 
also had a beneficial effect in this connection. 

The reports devote considerable space to the question of the training 
of apprentices. They state that in a large number of undertakings the 
opportunities of learning the trade are inadequate. This is to a certain 
extent due to exploitation of the apprentices by the master — the de- 
liberate employment of an excessive proportion of apprentices in order 
to save the wages of journeymen. The disproportion between the num- 
ber of apprentices and of trained men was often due, however, to the 
trade crisis, which compelled employers to discharge many of their 
workers, while of course the apprentices, protectéd by their contract, 
remained. Instruction of apprentices also frequently suffers through 
employers making them help in unskilled work which does not form part 
of the training for their trade. Many reports examine the effect of the 
reduction of hours of work on training. On this point opinions differ. 
In some cases the reduction of hours has been offset by increasing the 
term of apprenticeship. 

Several reports give some account of the more elaborate and system- 
atic provision for the training of apprentices which exists in many of 
the larger undertakings. 
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Homrt Work 


One of the chief events affecting home workers in the period covered 
by the reports was the amendment on 30 June 1923 of the Home Work 
Act. The new law facilitates the setting up of trade committees for 
home work and greatly extends their powers in regard to the deter- 
mination and enforcement of minimum wages. There has hardly yet been 
time for its provisions to take full effect, especially as abnormal con- 
ditions continued to prevail for some time after it was passed. Several 
reports, however, indicate thatthe new provisions are coming into opera- 
tion. More trade committees have been set up and in some cases they 
have already fixed minimum rates. The Saxony and Berlin reports 
definitely welcome the changes introduced by the new Act. The latter 
states that the trade committees have played an “ incomparably more 
important réle ’’ than previously, and that after years of vain efforts they 
have been able to fix minimum rates in at all events some branches of 
home work, and to secure the general application of rates fixed by home 
workers’ collective agreements. 

Of the various offences against the provisions relating to home work- 
ers those most frequently mentioned are the failure to issue wage books, 
to post up current rates, and to send in to inspectors lists of the home 
workers employed. 

Another default mentioned in some reports is failure to notify the 
social insurance authorities of the engagement of home workers. As a 
result employees who are unacquainted with the provisions of the law 
on this subject sometimes pay the whole contribution. Two districts 
report action by inspectors to compel employers to expedite the pro- 
cesses of giving out and taking delivery of work. 

The wages of home workers vary considerably, but are often ex- 
tremely low. The Cologne report states that payment often works out 
at 15 pfennigs (1°/,d.) per hour, and even lower rates are quoted in some 
of the reports. The rate fixed by the Erfurt trade committee for fancy 
and woven goods was 17 or 22 pfennigs per hour according to the grade 
of work. In the Baden brush-making industry (this report, it should be 
mentioned, describes in great detail the various home industries which 
are carried on in that State) wages vary from 10 to 25 pfennigs or over 
according to the skill of the worker, his mechanical equipment, etc. 
The hours worked by persons who depend entirely on home work are 
usually very long. The Cologne report points out that at rates such 
as 15 pfennigs per hour a person must work late at night and even on 
Sundays to earn enough to live on. The Baden report states that in 
one district a large number of factory workers also do work at home for 
other employers and that this abuse has gone so far as to render the 
regulations concerning hours of work practically inoperative. 


HovusInG 


The housing shortage is still very serious. There appears to have 
been a good deal of building activity on the part of public utility building 
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associations and most districts report various instances of construction 
of houses by employers for their workers. Practically all reports agree, 
however, that these efforts have not materially altered the situation. 
Several inspectors refer to the evil effects of the housing crisis, e.g. on 
health, on the mobility of labour, etc. Many workers’ families are 
living in underground basements or scarcely habitable attics. Un- 
married men and apprentices often have to sleepin workrooms. Workers 
frequently have to refuse better paid jobs and employers cannot bring 
skilled labour from other places. The Saxony report gives statistics 
of the time spent by workers in certain districts in travelling to and from 
their work. Over 16 per cent. of the workers in question lost two hours 
of their daily leisure in this way. 

A few reports mention the activities of building guilds. In Cologne, 
it is stated, these guilds have made “ notable progress”. Some of them 
employ 500 to 600 workers. The same report mentions that an organisa- 
tion called “ Workers’ Welfare ” created by the trade unions has acquired 
@ barracks accommodating 250 persons for the benefit of unmarried 
workers, who in that city often have to pay 30 to 40 per cent. of their 
wages for a room. 


OTHER MATTERS 


_ Among other matters dealt with — most of them very briefly — by 
a large number of reports, are industrial disputes, family wages, workers’ 
education, and the various welfare activities both of employers and of 
public and voluntary bodies. The system of family wages appears in 
general to be declining, at any rate as regards manual workers, largely 
owing to the opposition of the unions who fear that preference may be 
given to unmarried men. With regard to workers’ education, several 
reports state that the lengthening of the working day has had an 
unfavourable effect, particularly on the attendance at the People’s 
Colleges. 

Among the welfare activities of employers mentioned by the reports 
are the establishment of workers’ insurance societies for supplementing 
the state insurance benefits, provision of sports facilities, the installation 
of créches, the employment of a works nurse, etc. In very many dis- 
tricts it is reported that during the difficult period of 1923 a large num- 
ber of big employers bought food wholesale in order to supply their 
employees at reasonable prices and that this practice frequently resulted 
in bringing down prices at the shops. In some cases employers even 
hired bakeries and ran them and were thus able to supply their workers 
with bread at as much as 30 per cent. below current prices. 
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Industrial Diseases : 


Analysis of Factory Inspection Reports, 1920-1922 : III 
MERCURY 


AUSTRIA 


In Austria it was reported that in the felt hat industry the winter 
was the season most favourable to the release of mercury vapour, on 
account of the fact that the rabbit-hair cutters usually worked with the 
windows closed and before stoves at white heat. 

In an undertaking in which the work was done in a cellar around a 
stove, the women workers complained in 1920 that the skins given them 
to cut were damp. One of the workers contracted serious nephritis and 
gingivitis. Serious gingivitis and the loss of teeth were also observed 
among most of the other men and women workers. Two workmen com- 
plained of coughs, but this was probably due to inhaling nitrous gas. 

Chronic poisoning was also reported in 1920 among cutters and sizers 
in a large hat factory, to which was attached a workshop for cutting 
rabbit hair. Until the mercury carotting solution is replaced by a 
harmless substitute, the workers will be exposed to the same risks. 

The instructions given in 1921 by the medical inspector of the first 
district in Vienna to workers preparing rabbit skins with a mercury 
solution are interesting : 

(1) The mercury solution is to be prepared in a special crucible fur- 
nished with an adequate exhaust pipe through the roof. 

(2) Acids required for the solution and the solution itself are to be 
kept in strong receptacles marked “ poison” and locked up. 

(3) Carotting with a mercury solution and the preparation of this 
solution by women and young persons under 18 are forbidden. 

(4) Carotting with a mercury solution and the handling of skins or 
hairs treated with this solution may not be done at home. 

(5) Carotting with a mercury solution must be done in a separate 
room which only those engaged on this work may enter. 

(6) The surface of the table on which the solution is prepared must 
be smooth. The table as well as the floor must be made of strong imper- 
meable material. The walls of the carotting workshop are to be coated 
with a washable, acid-resisting substance from the floor to one metre 
above the worktable. Exhaust appliances are to be fixed over the work- 
tables. Measures must also be taken to have the floor and worktables 
frequently and copiously sprinkled with water. 

(7) Carotters working by hand must be provided with rubber gloves. 

(8) The drying rooms where the carotted skins are hung must be 
s0 arranged that the workers need not enter them to bring in or remove 
the skins. The walls and ceiling must be covered with a smooth and 
easily washed substance. 
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(9) To hang carotted skins or leave them anywhere but in the drying 
rooms is forbidden. 

(10) Cutting the carotted skins must be done mechanically and 
with dust exhausts. Workers under 18 years of age are not allowed 
to do this work. The removal of paws and tails by hand must be done 
in a room containing at least 20 cubic metres of air for each worker. 

(11) In all rooms where carotted fur is handled effective ventilators 
which do not cause a strong draught must be installed. The hair store- 
rooms must also be well aired and ventilated. 

(12) The dust produced by rubbing with glass or emery-paper 
must be removed by an exhaust at the place where it is produced. 

(13) The employer must provide clothes and hats for the workers 
engaged in carotting, cutting, cleaning, packing, forming, felting, and 
sizing. He must also install cloakrooms and washbasins (one wash- 
basin for five persons). 

(14) It is forbidden tosmoke or eat in the rooms where the follow- 
ing operations are carried out: carotting, cutting, forming, felting, 
sizing, and pouncing. Before taking food the workers must remove 
their working clothes and wash their hands thoroughly (instructions are 
to be posted in the workshops). 

(15) Placards are to be posted up warning the workers of the dangers 
they are exposed to. 

(16) A doctor appointed by the competent authorities (Gewerbe- 
behdrde) and paid by the employer shall examine at least once a month 
the carotters, cutters, and pouncers, and at least once.a quarter the for- 
mers and sizers. The results of these visits shall be sent, on demand, 
to the Cewerbebehérde. 

(17) The cleaning of workplaces and working clothes may not be 
done by workers under 18. 


In 1922 woman in a large factory making hat shapes was found to be 
suffering from chronic poisoning after 6 years’ work in the factory. The 
hygiene regulations were, as a rule, carefully kept in this factory, but 
the danger of poisoning could not be completely avoided, methods of 
work being what they were then. 

Glass mercury pumps used in making incandescent lamps to obtain 
a high vacuum had the disadvantage of being very fragile. When they 
were broken, the mercury fell to the floor, vaporised, and had a noxious 
effect on the worker’s health. It was hoped to avoid this by placing 
buckets under the pumps to collect the mercury, but on account of its 
density the mercury often fell outside the buckets. 

It was reported in 1921 that a factory recently opened and princi- 
pally engaged in repairing old metallic filament lamps had installed 
quartz funnels which are provided with an elastic suspension and pro- 
tected by a metallic hood in such a way that no mercury can escape, 
and which also obtain a higher vacuum more quickly. 

In a factory making cartridges and detonating caps, some women 
workers in 1921 complained of running sores on the hands. These 
complaints came from women handling damp fulminate of mercury to 
be used for making fuses. It was recognised that the symptoms were 
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those of mercury poisoning. Measures were taken for the ventilation of 
the rooms and for strict observation. The exposed workers received 
working clothes, rubber gloves, and iodised mineral water. 


BELGIUM 


The following table summarises the reports made during the medical 
inspections of the workers employed in particularly unhealthy indus- 
tries for which special regulations as regards mercury are laid down in 
the Royal Decree of 10 August 1921 prescribing special measures to 
be taken in the rabbit-hair-cutting industry. 
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FRANCE 


Mercury poisoning was only notified 4 times in 1921 ; 3 of the cases 
were men and one @ woman, working in a rabbit-hair factory in Paris. 
The diagnosis of these cases was as follows : 1 case of mercury poisoning, 
with persistent tremor, anaemia, and general fatigue ; 3 cases of chronic 
mercury poisoning. Three cases required 20 to 30 days’ rest ; no period 
of incapacity was stated in the fourth case. 

In 1922, 8 cases were reported, 7 among rabbit-hair cutters in Paris 
and Montreuil, and one a daily worker handling mercury ointment at a 
chemist’s. Six of the cases were men and2 women. The diagnosis was 
as follows : stomatitis, 2; ditto with gastric troubles and asthenia, 1 ; 
ditto with asthenia, 2 ; mercury poisoning with albuminuria and painful 
precordial attacks, 1 ; ditto with tremor, stomatitis, and skin eruptions, 1; 
mercury poisoning, 1. It was stated that 6 cases were likely to last 
from 15 to 30 days ; no time was stated for the other 2 cases. 


GERMANY 


Several cases of mercury poisoning were reported in Germany during 
the period 1920-1922. 
In the Schleswig district dental trouble as a result of mercury 
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poisoning among workers engaged in repairing electric meters filled with 
mercury was reported in 1920. Arrangements were immediately made 
to remove the sick workers from their work and a special workplace 
was fitted up for those handling mercury. The worktables were sur- 
rounded with troughs, and trays were installed to collect any mercury 
which ran away during filling. 

In a large factory in the State of Baden, where current rectifiers 
were made and repaired, a series of slight cases of mercury poisoning 
were observed in 1920. These mercury-vapour rectifiers are at present 
used to transform an alternating into a direct current ; their working 
is based on the property of the luminous mercury arc of allowing the 
current to pass in only one direction. The workers run the greatest risks 
while taking down and refilling used rectifiers. All the sufferers com- 
plained of pain during mastication, nervous troubles, irritability, and 
general weakness. Objective symptoms, however, were very rare ; in 
fact, only slight irritation of the gums and the mucous membranes inside 
the lips was observed. Six workers were sent to a hospital for observa- 
tion. No trace of mercury was found either in the workers’ urine or 
in the air of the workplace. In 1921, however, a worker was attacked 
by serious nervous troubles and finally by fits of erethism which lasted 
for several months after he had been transferred to another department. 
After observation at the psychiatric clinic in Heidelberg, a slight case of 
chronic mercury poisoning in a susceptible subject was suggested as a 
possible explanation. 

In another department of the same factory, a worker engaged in 
smelting a solder prepared before the war contracted mercury poisoning. 
An analysis of the solder showed that it contained 7.54 per cent. of 
mercury. 

A few slight cases of affections of the gums were reported in 1921 in 
Berlin among workers making mercury-vapour current rectifiers. 

In 1922, a case occurred in a rectifier factory in the State of Hesse. 
Thanks to the institution of a periodic medical examination of exposed 
workers, the sanitary condition rapidly improved. 

Two cases were reported in 1922 among thermometer makers. 
One case was an aged worker who had worked at home for 30 years 
(Erfurt district). The other, a worker in the State of Wiirttemberg, 
suffered from serious chronic poisoning. The sufferer had a leaden 
complexion, his mind was weakened, and he had the characteristic tre- 
mor, especially of the hands and fingers. The poisoning was certainly 
due to lack of cleanliness and of precautions. Indeed, the worker used 
uncovered receptacles allowing the vapour to escape and worked on a 
table with an uneven surface so that the mercury soaked into all the 
grooves. Overtime was forbidden in this undertaking. 

In 1920, two cases occurred in a cable factory in the Diisseldorf dis- 
trict, both among tinsmiths. They were first diagnosed aslead poison- 
ing. But the symptoms observed (irritation of the gums) led to the 
conclusion that the cause was mercury poisoning due to handling a mix- 
ture of tin and mercury dating from before the war. Since tin not mixed 
with mercury has been used no sickness has been reported in the tinning 
department, though the alloy used contains 60 per cent. of lead. 
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In 1921 a case of mercury poisoning occurred in the Frankfort dis- 
trict. The worker in question was engaged in preparing a corrosive 
sublimate solution for impregnating wood. The investigation seemed 
to show that the poisoning was due, not to inhaling sublimate fumes 
when the solution was being heated, but to swallowing a certain quantity 
of the solution which had been ejected through the escape pipe for the 
fumes. The worker refused to wear a mask on the ground that the fumes 
dulled the glasses and prevented him from seeing. In the same industry 
in Saxony a worker was poisoned in 1922 who had washed his hands in 
@ corrosive sublimate solution. 

In 1920 an apprentice in Hamburg, engaged in sending out cases 
containing a mercury product, contracted slight mercury poisoning due 
to corrosive sublimate dust. It should be noted that the railway regu- 
lations require the sublimate to be sent in quantities not greater than 10 
kilogrammes and to be packed in glass or earthenware receptacles. 

In 1921, a few slight cases of irritation of the gums were reported in a 
chemical works in Bavaria. A weekly medical examination was insti- 
tuted to catch the cases early. Similar observations were made in 1922 
(cases of stomatitis). For some time an increase in the frequency of 
the disease, due to changes in the methods of work, was reported : a 
return to the former methods brought immediate improvement. How- 
ever, thanks to regular medical inspection and to the system of rotation 
of workers, there were no serious cases. In only one case were chronic 
disturbances of the nervous system (irritability, insomnia, etc.) observed. 

In Saxony, a young worker employed in making a pharmaceutical 
product with a mercury base suffered from mercury poisoning in 1922, 
after 2 years’ employment. 

During an investigation carried out in 1922 in a rabbit-hair-cutting 
works signs of absorption of mercury were found in several carotters. 
The same signs were found in most of the women workers in a felt hat 
factory. Their work consisted in moving the cone, surrounded by a 
damp covering, backwards and forwards over an iron plate heated by 
steam. It is probable that these workers had inhaled fumes from the 
carotting solution left in the fur. The inhalation, moreover, must have 
been aided by the workers leaning over the work. At the same time, 
the fact that the workers lacked cleanliness and neglected to wash their 
hands before meals should be noted. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


In the clinical thermometer industry 2 cases of mercury poisoning 
occurred in 1920, and 2 in 1922. one being fatal. In 1920 the Principal 
Chemist carried out an enquiry to determine the quantity of mercury 
present in the workshops where clinical thermometers were manufac- 
tured. The experiment was carried out in a particularly clean workshop. 
Assuming that a person inhales 30.5 cubic inches of air at each breath, 
the quantity of mercury absorbed in the course of a year would be 18.5 
grains, reckoning 84% working hours a day for 275 days. 

The other cases reported in 1920 were : one worker testing electric 
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meters, one in a factory making corrosive sublimate, one in a factory 
making caustic potash and chloride of lime prepared by electrolysis 
(a worker engaged in cleaning the electrodes). The last case was in an 
undertaking employing a large staff and the employer instituted a medi- 
cal examination twice a month. 

Another case was discovered in 1920, following a complaint sent to 
a London factory inspector. It occurred in a box factory which had 
received an order for several scores of silvered trays for chocolates. 
The silvering was obtained by rubbing a tin plate with mercury, which 
formed an amalgam. In spite of all the precautions taken, the sick work- 
er must have absorbed some mercury by inhaling or swallowing it. 

In 1922, some cases were reported among workers making wireless 
apparatus and 4 quite accidental cases in a foundry, all 4 after one day’s 
work. 
















NETHERLANDS 












In 1920 an electrician employed in a factory making metallic fila- 
ment lamps who frequently worked in the laboratory and pumping room 
complained of the following symptoms after six months’ work : fatigue, 
excessive salivation, loss of teeth. In 3 litres of urine, 10 milligrammes 
of mercury were found. 












SWITZERLAND 


A typical and very serious case of mercury poisoning, caused by mer- 
cury vapour released in tempering saw blades, was reported in 1920 to 
the National Accident Insurance Office. 

Cases of mercury poisoning were also reported in the alcohol factory 
of La Lonza, where the National Office insisted on a medical inspection. 
At present the factory doctor makes urine tests, which show the slight- 
est trace of mercury. The workers attacked are put on other jobs and 
measures are taken to reduce the danger to a minimum. 













ZINC 








AUSTRIA 





Four workers in a metal foundry were attacked by brassfounders’ 
ague in 1920. An enquiry showed that the ventilator worked badly, 
the aspiration of the fumes being therefore insufficient. 

In 1921 it was noticed that the workers taking zinc from the fur- 
naces became very irritable after a certain time. The medical enquiry 
was not able to determine whether this was due to carbon dioxide, or 
to metallic fumes. 

Cases of brassfounders’ ague were notified in 1921 in two undertak- 
ings where tin containers for benzine, lubricating oil, etc., were made 
by autogenous soldering. In summer the men preferred to work in the 
open air under a roofing so arranged that the wind blew the “ fog” 
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made by the zinc fumes away from them. As a rule, the solderers 
quickly became accustomed to this “ fog ”. In 1922 some cases of brass- 
founders’ ague among workers soldering galvanised iron were reported 
to the industrial inspectorate. 

A few cases of brassfounders’ ague were reported in '921 in a factory 
making zinc architectural ornaments. 


GERMANY 


In Saxony, the workers in a hard solder factory, who were particu- 
larly exposed to the fumes of zinc oxide, were protected in 1921 by res- 
pirators with a changeable cotton-wool filter which gave very good 
results. It was noted that workers who had interrupted their work for 
some time were much more liable to contract brassfounders’ ague. 

In 1922 several typical cases of brassfounders’ ague were also reported 
in Saxony among workers engaged in soldering the bottoms of galvanised 
utensils. 

Ship-breaking also gave rise to several cases of the same disease. 
In Prussia (Schleswig district), for example, several workers breaking 
up warships suffered from giddiness and fainting fits in 1921. These 
workers were using a blow-torch and the ague was probably due to 
the zinc fumes given off from the galvanised steel plates which they had 
to cut. The same symptoms were observed in a shipyard in the Stettin 
and Stralsund district among workers breaking up a destroyer. Only 
workers cutting galvanised plates were attacked. 

The cases of sickness notified in 1920 in the Cologne district among 
workers reducing zinc oxide by the electrolytic process, which were 
then diagnosed as poisoning due to carbon dioxide, were reported again 
in 1921. But the blood tests were negative as to the presence of carb- 
oxyhaemoglobin. An examination of the air of the furnace, too, showed 
no carbon dioxide. The morbid symptoms were then attributed to the 
zinc in the gases escaping from the furnace. 

In Bavaria, several cases of brassfounders’ ague, due to the inhala- 
tion of minute particles of zinc, were notified in 1922. Similar effects 
due to copper dust were also noted. These occurred among workers 
in a copper rolling mill, among whom a feeling of oppression, shivering, 
fever, and feebleness were observed at the end of the day. These symp- 
toms were so severe that the sufferers had to go to bed. Sometimes the 
sick were seized with vomiting, nausea, and stomach trouble. The 
temperature reached 38.5°C. or 39°C., the pulse beat faster (120 to the 
minute), the blood pressure rose to 150 millimetres of mercury. During 
the night, the sick person perspired heavily. All these symptoms are 
similar to those of brassfounders’ ague. The same complaints were made 
in another rolling mill, especially in the soldering shop. 

From the conditions observed in various countries it can be deduced 
that all the heavy metals, under certain conditions, can cause the morbid 
symptoms observed with zinc, which are collectively known as brass- 
founders’ ague. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


In 1921 a medical examination by Dr. Bridge of workers cutting 
metal plates with an oxy-acetylene flame showed that the workers had 
attacks of shivering a few hours after stopping work. The morbid 
condition strongly resembled an attack of malaria. A later enquiry, 
however, showed that the symptoms had all the characteristics of 
brassfounders’ ague. It was found that they appeared among the work- 
ers whenever they cut galvanised plates from light craft. A white deposit 
was also formed round the path the flame. The analyses made under 
the direction of the Principal Chemist showed that the fumes produced 
by the flame contained an appreciable quantity of zine oxide. 
The quantity of zinc present in the fumes given off from a plate of a 
ship’s deck was estimated at 64 milligrammes per 10 cubic metres of 
air, and, for the fumes from a plate from the officers’ quarters, at 29 mil- 
ligrammes for the same quantity of air. These quantities are respec- 
tively equivalent to 25 and 12 milligrammes of zinc per worker per day. 
These observations definitely confirm Lehmann’s experiments, accord- 
ing to which brassfounders’ ague is due to the very high temperature 
(about 1000°C.), at which the zinc is made to burn when mixed with 
molten copper. 


NETHERLANDS 


In 1920 a copper smelter was reported to be suffering from brass- 
founders’ ague. 

In 1921 it was reported that a worker in an electric power station 
soldering copper with an oxy-acetylene flame often complained of the 
following troubles after his work : shivering, chattering of the teeth, 
headache, suffccation, sleeplessness early in the night, then violent 
perspiretions, after which the headache stopped. In 1920, a case of 
chronic brassfounders’ ague was notified, resembling an attack of mal- 
aria; the sufferer was a copper and galvanised iron solderer. When 
preventive measures were enforced, the morbid symptoms of this worker 
completely disappeared. Another case, with symptoms of a neurosis, 
was diagnosed by a neurologist as chronic brassfounders’ ague. 

A few cases of the ague were also reported as being caused by brass 
smelting. With an improvement of hygienic conditions there was a 
notable decrease in the number of cases. It is to be noted that at the 
end of a certain period of work the attacks ceased, but began again 
when the worker, after some days’ interruption, resumed work. The 
attacks generally came on in the evening or afternoon, especially after 
smelting yellow brass (30 per cent. of zinc). Attacks are also caused, 
though less often, by bronze (0.6 to 8 per cent. of zinc). The making 
of copper solder (50 per cent. of zinc) causes the worst attacks, but this 
solder is rarely made. Some workers are said to have stated that the 
same symptoms would be produced in the manufacture of phosphor 
bronze, but zinc cannot he responsible for this. 

The analysis of the urine of several founders (urine taken in the even- 
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ing, after the smelting work, and next morning) showed the presence 
of zinc in only one case, though all the workers examined had been 
exposed to thick fumes of zinc oxide. 


ARSENIC 
GERMANY 


A certain number of arsenic poisoning cases were notified in 1920- 
1922. 

In a factory making metal articles in Leipzig, 2 women workers and 
a galvaniser were poisoned in 1920 by arseniuretted hydrogen. The 
galvaniser was engaged in blackening pieces of brass. He worked in 
the open air with a small earthen basin in which he had prepared a 
bath by dissolving zinc in dilute hydrochloric acid and adding a small 
quantity of arsenious acid.” Bad weather forcing him to come inside, 
he had continued his work indoors, merely leaving the door open. 
Almost immediately he was seized with vomiting and was found uncon- 
scious. The two women were poisoned after having only walked past 
the basin containing the poisonous bath. As a result, the use of 
arsenious acid was forbidden in this factory. 

A very rare case of poisoning by arseniuretted hydrogen was reported 
in 1920. The worker in question, who was employed in a metal goods 
factory in Wiirttemberg, was colouring steel grey some ash-bins made 
of iron lined with brass. The ash-bins were plunged in a mordant 
composed of 1 per cent. of arsenic, 2 per cent. of hydrochloric acid, and 
equal parts of water and iron sulphate. The colour, a precipitate of 
arsenic, was obtained by galvanisation, by plunging a stick of zine 
into the mordant: The arseniuretted hydrogen inhaled by the worker 
was formed through the action of the zinc on the hydrochloric acid, the 
free hydrogen combining with the arsenic. As soon as he started work 
in the morning, the worker had headaches. In the afternoon, his con- 
dition grew worse (vomiting and blood in the urine) and he had to be 
taken to a hospital. For some time he was between life and death, 
and he had to be treated by transfusion of blood. As a sequela of the 
poisoning, he was still suffering from kidney trouble. It should be noted 
that the mordant responsible was used only rarely in the factory, or 
indeed anywhere in Wiirttemberg. 

In 1921, in Hamburg, two cases of poisoning by arseniuretted hydro- 
gen were reported in a copper foundry. The workers were engaged in 
precipitating the copper from copper solutions by means of scrap iron. 
This had been done for several years in the factory without any cases 
of poisoning occurring. It is improbable that the poisoning was due 
to the small quantities of arsenic which are always found in copper ore. 
It is much more likely to be due to the fact that the zinc, which covered 
the iron bars used in the precipitation, contained arsenic, and generated 
rather large quantities of arseniuretted hydrogen. 

Arsenic paints caused several cases of poisoning. In Bavaria, one 
case was reported in 1921 at Munich and 4 in Lower Franconia due to , 
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Paris green. In 1922, this product caused 11 cases of sickness, including 
one of acute intestinal trouble, and 10 of local dermatitis on the uncovered 
parts of the body. In one case the whole surface of the body was covered 
with dermatitis. 

Numerous cases, with long periods of sickness, were reported in 
1921 in a Hanover factory which, without complying with the pro- 
visions of paragraph 16 of the Generbe-Ordnung, had begun to make 
sodium arsenate by roasting a mixture of soda and arsenious acid in 
open furnaces. The product obtained was ground in mills. This factory 
was not equipped with exhausts and the workers were exposed to the 
inhalation of poisonous fumes and dust. 

In the Wiesbaden district one .case of poisoning by arseniuretted 
hydrogen was reported, produced during the reduction of a nitrous 
compound by powdered zinc in an alkaline solution. This process had 
never previously caused a similar case. 

In 1922 two cases of poisoning by arseniuretted hydrogen were 
reported in Bavaria, one of them a worker pouring sulphuric acid into 
a zinc bucket, and in Saxony one case due to arsenic, with serious skin 
lesions which only disappeared after the sick man had changed his 
work. (See also : Ferrosilicon.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Cases of sickness due to arseniuretted hydrogen are classified under 
the heading “ toxic jaundice ”. In 1920, 3 cases were reported among 


workers engaged in the following jobs : making sheep dip ; repairing 
the stack of a tin-calcining furnace ; cleaning out the flues and collecting 
chamber of a nickel and cobalt refinery. These cases were due to the 
action of dust. Two of them occurred after 7 days’ employment, one 
after only 3 days. The symptoms were as follows : dermatitis, pharyn- 
gitis, laryngitis, conjunctivitis, acute abdominal pain, followed by loss 
of weight and marked prostration. 

In 1921, a single case of toxic jaundice was reported, in a zinc sul- 
phate factory. In consequence of this case, an enquiry was made in 
all similar undertakings to determine a suitable ventilation system. 


PHOSPHORUS 
AUSTRIA 


In 1922, for the first time for several years, a case of poisoning was 
notified in which the symptoms suggested the existence of a phosphorus 
necrosis. The worker affected was a chemist in a match factory. He 
suffered from inflammation of the jaws, and kidney and liver troubles. 
The factory only used red phosphorus, but the worker had no doubt 
failed to observe the prophylactic measures ordered by the management. 


GERMANY 


Three cases of phosphorus necrosis were reported in Prussia since 
+ 1917. One of these was a worker employed since 1912 in a phosphorus 
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factory in the Merseburg district. He had been suspected of phosphorus 
poisoning since 1916, but necrosis of the upper jaw was not diagnosed 
until October 1917. In 1918 he was operated on, but in spite of being 
fitted with an artificial denture, he could not eat solid food and often 
suffered from stomach and intestinal trouble. The second case was a 
worker employed in the factory from July 1916 to April 1918. In spite 
of the extraction of five teeth, the swelling of the lower jaw and pains 
did not decrease and an operation was necessary. The third worker 
entered the factory in 1914. In September 1918, he had five carious 
teeth treated by a dentist. In November 1918, the disease spread to 
the upper teeth, which had to be partially replaced. All 3 workers had 
to change their trade. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


In 1920, a case of phosphorus poisoning was reported in a match 
factory. The worker, a dipper using phosphorus sesquisulphide, had 
superficial ulcers on the tongue and gums, especially near decayed 
teeth. He had been working for 14 months in a room with inadequate 
ventilation for removing the “ smother ” when the paste caught fire. 
He returned to work, completely cured, after a month’s treatment. 


CHROME 


AUSTRIA 


In 1922, 2 tannery workers in the Bregenz district engaged in chrome 
tanning were attacked by ulcers on the right foot and inflammation 
of the right hand. 


- GERMANY 


In 1920, 11 out of a staff of 85 workers in an alkaline chromate 
factory in the Wiesbaden district suffered from skin lesions. All these 
except 2 were cases of slight eczema. In 1922, 3 cases were reported 
among 108 workers. 

In a similar factory in the Diisseldorf district employing 217 workers, 
18 cases of sickness due to chrome were noted : 11 of skin lesions on the 
hands, arms, and neck, 2 of eczema due to chrome dust, and 5 of inflam- 
mation of the eyes. All the workers affected were transferred to another 
department of the factory. 

In two other alkaline chromate factories in Prussia, employing 
477 workers, 300 of them in actual contact with the chrome, 24 cases 
were reported in 1921 : 13 in the lye-preparing room (ulcers on the hands, 
arms, and neck), 7 among workers working on the smelting ovens, 
3 in the concentration room (eczema of the hands), and one in the mill 
(irritation of the eyes by the chrome dust). The duration of the sickness 
varied from 5 days to 11 weeks. Almost all the workers in this under- 
taking had perforation of the nasal septum. 
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In Bavaria, in 1920, chrome lye caused 27 cases of perforation of 
the nasal septum, 14 of erosion, and 12 of skin ulcers. In 1922, 114 work- 
ers in the chrome industry in the Northern Palatinate were medically 
examined ; 7 had perforation of the nasal septum, as well as erosions 
and ulcers of this part of the nose, and 6 had skin ulcers. 

In 1921, a case of caustic burn on the arm was notified in Hamburg. 
The sufferer was a worker in a chemical undertaking who was engaged 
in sending out packages of potassium bichromate. 

An enquiry was made in 1922 in a chrome factory in the Merseburg 
(Prussia) district. The enquiry extended over the period 1 January 1906 
to 1 December 1922 and covered 210 workers with more than 6 weeks’ 
employment in the factory. The regular staff of the undertaking varied 
from 30 to 40 persons. Of the 210 workers examined, in 48 the nasal 
septum was unaffected, in 17 it was slightly affected, in 56 distinctly 
so, and in 61 very markedly. Perforation was found in 28 workers 
(13.3 per cent.), after periods of from 1 to 35 months. The perforation 
does not depend on the length of contact with the chrome ; it is solely 
dependent on the formation on the injured mucous membrane of a 
thick cicatrix. As soon as this is formed, the worker cannot escape 
perforation of the septum. The size of the perforation is very variable ; 
sometimes the hole is hardly visible, but it may grow to the size of a 
pfennig. According to the factory doctors, the lesion appeared most 
often on Jacobson’s organ and is helped by colds in the head, influenza, 
and the habit of some workers of picking their noses. In the establish- 
ment in question, the staff was medically examined twice a week. It 
should be noted that employment was only given to applicants free 
from any lesion, eruption, or ulcer of the skin. Newly engaged workers 
and those whose nasal septum is affected are examined once or twice a 
day. As soon as the doctor discovers any suspicious indications, the 
nasal septum is swabbed with a wad of cotton-wool soaked in dilute 
aluminium acetate. This cleaning removes all the particles of chrome 
as well as any crusts inside the nose and creates a tissue which resists 
the chromates. The nose is then covered with zinc ointment and balsam 
of Peru. This treatment is said to prevent perforation of the nasal sep- 
tum. 

Certain other affections, such as ulceration of the hands and feet, 
have hardly ever been reported. An ulceration of the palate was observed, 
which was quickly cured. 

In the Wiesbaden district, 7 cases of ulceration were reported in a 
chromate factory in 1921. 

In Bavaria, in 1920, a worker who had been engaged in chrome 
tanning for 25 years showed morbid symptoms which were diagnosed 
as chrome poisoning. Caustic burn on the hand causing destruction 
of the cellular tissue was noted in a worker engaged in liming hides. 

In 1921, a case of eczema of the hands caused by chrome alum was 
reported in a tannery in Saxony (Zwickau district). The workers were 
instructed to grease their hands and arms. 

A few slight cases of ulceration were reported the same year in the 
State of Hess in a chrome tannery. Lesions of the hands due to lime 
were also noted in the liming department. 
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Two cases of eczema due to chromates were reported in a fur dye- 
works in the State of Saxony. 

In 1920, 2 cases were reported in photo-engraving caused by the 
prolonged immersion of the gelatinised paper in an aqueous solution 
of potassium bichromate. In these two cases there was irritation of the 
hands and conjunctivitis. To prevent these occurrences, the workers 
were advised to wash their working clothes frequently, to cover their 
hands and arms with vaseline, to wear rubber gloves, etc. 

A case of eczema was reported in Saxony in 1920. The worker was 
a woman employed in a printing shop who was in contact with 
chromate of ammonium. 

In 1921, in a chromo-lithographic works in the same State (Bautzen 
district), a lithographer etching zinc plates with solutions of chrome 
salts suffered from swellings and sores on the surface of the hands and 
fingers. These grew much worse when he left work. Persistent eczema 
was set up which required prolonged treatment with olive oil. 

In 1922, chrome caused sickness in two comb factories in the Merse- 
burg (Prussia) district. A hot mordant containing bichromates and 
nitric acid was used for dyeing the combs without prophylactic measures 
being taken. In one of these factories, perforation of the nasal septum 
was observed in 6 out of the 8 workers who had beenemployed from 4 
to 12 months in the mordanting department. The following prophylactic 
measures were ordered : separate rooms for mordanting, the installation 
of exhausts above the dipping vats, and the use of an ointment. 

In the Diisseldorf district, the workers in a ferrochrome factory 
were found to be suffering from ulcers and perforation of the nasal 
septum. These manifestations are very common in the alkaline chromate 
industry. 

In a paint factory in Wiirttemberg 4 workers were found to have 
ulcers and nasal perforation, attributed to chromates. As a prophylactic 
measure, the factory particularly recommended the wearing of res- 
pirators. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


There were 126 cases of chrome ulceration recorded in 1920, 29 in 
1921, and 42 in 1922. The distribution by industries was as follows : 





Industry 1920 | 1921 | 1922 





Bichromate manufacture 77 13 10 
Dyeing and finishing 43 14 ~ 
Chrome tanning 4 — 
Use of sodium or potassium bichro- 
mate _ — 32 
Various —- 
| 
Total 126 : 42 























At least 12 cases of dermatitis notified in 1920 which were attributed 
to chrome were excluded from the figures, as it was established that the 
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cause was a different one, particularly in the dyeing industry, where 
the workers were not in contact with chrome but with alkaline and 
other solutions. 

The large decrease in the number of cases in 1921 may be explained 
by the fact that several dyeworks closed down during the year, by the 
greater care exercised since notification became obligatory, and by a 
more careful selection of the cases to be notified. 

The difference should be noted between the cases due to the manu- 
facture of bichromates, and those caused by their use in a very dilute 
form in dyeing and finishing. The former almost always involved a 
typical chrome hole, while the lesion caused in dyeing takes the form of 
dermatitis or eczema. Further, the length of employment before the 
appearance of the disease differs according as the manufacture or the 
use of chromates is concerned. Thus, in 1920, the disease was notified 
after less than 12 months’ employment in 47 per cent. of the cases in 
the manufacture of chromates, and only in 21 per cent. of the cases in 
the use of these products. Similarly, in 1921, in manufacturing, half 
the cases occurred during the first six months of work, while in dyeing 
the proportion was less than a quarter. In 1922, the average length 
of employment was 11 years in dyeing and 4 years in manufacturing. 

Thus the disease develops much more slowly in dyeing, where very 
dilute solutions of chromic acid are generally used, than in the manu- 
factures of chromates. On the other hand, fewer serious cases occurred 
in the latter industry than in dyeing. In 1920, for instance, the pro- 
portion of serious cases was only 1.3 per cent. in the manufacturing 
industry, against 16 per cent. in dyeing. In 1921, out of 13 cases reported 
in manufacturing, 10 were slight, while in dyeing there were only 5 mild 
cases out of the 14 reported. 

Compulsory notification has shown the existence of a certain laxity 
on the part of the management in the application of the regulations 
for the manufacture of potassium and sodium bichromate. The differ- 
ence between the sanitary conditions in two factories was clear proof 
of the value of medical supervision and first aid. In one of the factories, 
where the condition of the workers’ hands was examined, 6 out of 
11 workers had small lesions which were partly healed. In the other 
factory, on the contrary, where examination was inadequate, 4 out of 
6 workers had lesions, 2 of them deep ulcers. 

In 1921 the inspectors found that out of 89 workers, in contact with 
bichromate of sodium, 7, or 7.86 per cent.,showed symptoms of the 
active stage of the disease, and 11, or 12.36 per cent., had scars, the 
evidence of earlier ulcerations. 

In the newer factories, the workrooms were well ventilated and airy, 
but in a number of small undertakings the conditions were poor. In 
one case the same room was used for various operations: mixing, 
preparing, and steam aging. 

First-aid boxes were provided in 21 factories. Wash-basins were 
installed in several, some with hot and cold water. In 16 factories 
there were meal rooms, but the workers did not always use them. One 
inspector, for example, mentions the case of a worker who was found 
eating in the mixing room on a drum containing aniline oil. 
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Working clothes were provided for the workers in 8 factories. In 
3 the mixers wore leggings and leather aprons. As a rule, also, the 
workers wore rubber gloves. 


NETHERLANDS 


A young girl aged 18 working in an art photo-engraving works was 
attacked by papulo-vesicular eczema. She had been engaged in covering 
glass plates with a warm solution of chromated gelatine containing 
10 per cent. of potassium bichromate. As a preventive measure, the 
wearing of rubber gloves covering the hands and forearms was recom- 
mended. 


VARIOUS METALS 
GERMANY 


In 1921, 2 cases of neurosis were notified in a manganese dioxide 
factory in the State of Thuringia. 

At Hamburg, in 1921, 2 cases of antimony poisoning were reported 
among workers crushing metallic antimony. These workers protected 
their mouths with masks. The morbid symptoms were as follows : 
suffocation, pains in the back of the head, diarrhoea, sanguinolent pus 
on the nasal septum, inflammation of the eyes. All these symptoms 
could not be attributed to antimony, but there is no doubt that the 


action of this metal was predominant. After 10 days’ absence the 
workers affected were able to return to work. 


CARBON MONOXIDE, CARBONIC ACID, OZONE, LIGHTING 
GAS, AND. BLAST-FURNACE GAS 


AUSTRIA 


In 1920 one fatal case of carbon monoxide poisoning was reported 
in a tin and copper foundry. It occurred in a sifting workshop, the 
operation being carried out by means of sacks. 

Four file cutters, whose workshop was in a basement, were poisoned 
by carbon monoxide from a naked forge flame as a result of an ineffec- 
tive exhaust system. 

In a factory making incandescent electric lamps there were 11 cases 
of carbon monoxide poisoning in the wire-drawing section towards the 
end of the year. The pressure of the gas provided by the town gas- 
works was too low, so that the gasometer of the undertaking worked 
badly. Hence the gas burners could not be lit the instant they were 
opened, and the air of the workshop became charged with a certain 
quantity of carbon monoxide, which was not evacuated because the 
ventilator had been stopped on account of the cold. To regulate the 
pressure the management had used pumps attached to a Selas gas 
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installation since the beginning of the year; but on the day of the 
accident these had not been working properly as the pressure of the 
gas was abnormally low. 

In 1921 a fatal case of poisoning was reported in a spirit factory. 
The worker in question was engaged in cleaning a vat ; he climbed 
down into it and lost consciousness from breathing carbon monoxide. 
Another worker who went in to try to rescue him was pulled out just 
in time. 

The management of a bell foundry stated that on the same day two 
of the workers had lost consciousness and that two others complained 
of bad nausea. Enquiry showed that on that day bell moulds had been 
dried in a workshop with no windows, but only skylights in the ceiling, 
and hence badly ventilated. The drying was done by means of a wood 
fire, so that the sickness reported was due to inhaling carbonic acid. 
The industrial authorities consequently ordered the immediate applica- 
tion of the preventive measures recommended by the industrial inspec- 
tors to avoid similar accidents. 

In 1922 two cases of gas poisoning were reported in the Leoben dis- 
trict. Two workers climbed down the gas main of a blast furnace with- 
out being roped. The gas had been shut off and the main aired, but 
while they were clearing out the ashes, some gas suddenly escaped from 
the pipe which was supposed to be shut. One of the workers managed 
to escape, while the other worker and a third who had come to their help 
were fatally poisoned. 


BELGIUM 


In 1921 two poisoning cases occurred in gas works. One was a 
worker who had gone down a coke dust hopper and who was pulled out 
completely asphyxiated. The other, a worker engaged in searching 
for leaks in mains, was found asphyxiated in a manhole. 


GERMANY 


Prussia 


Foundries 


In 1920, a case of poisoning was reported in a foundry in the Oppeln 
district. This was a worker engaged on the cleaning apparatus of the 
blast furnaces. The accident was attributed to the fact that owing to a 
sudden increase of pressure in the piping gas escaped from the water seal 
on the ground level. In enlarging a similar installation in another under- 
taking, safety valves to ensure the surplus gas being carried away were 
constructed in the piping. 

Two workers in an iron foundry in the Arnsberg district, having to 
sleep in the factory during a railway strike in January 1921, were 
poisoned during the night by carbon monoxide, and one of them died. 
The carbon monoxide came from a drying oven located just above the 
dressing-room where the two workers were sleeping. 
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In the Minster district, 2 workers in a foundry were fatally poisoned 
in 1922 by blast-furnace gas which came from a leaky pipe and entered 
the workplace by a window. 

In 1922 numerous cases of poisoning by blast-furnace gas occurred 
in the Disseldorf district, 7 of them with fatal results. The danger of 
poisoning, however, has been greatly decreased since the blast furnaces 
have been automatically charged. 


Reduction of Zinc Oxide 


In 1920, in the Cologne district, the reduction of zinc oxide by the 
electro-metallurgical process caused several cases of sickness with the 
following symptoms : all-over feeling of fatigue, violent headaches, feeble 
ness, fainting fits, sweetish taste in the mouth, nausea, coughs, diffi- 
culty in breathing, and shivering. Thesesymptoms, except the head- 
aches and the feeling of fatigue, disappeared after three days’ rest. 
The medical examination showed that the cause could not have been 
either zinc or lead poisoning. It is possible that the morbid symptoms 
were caused by carbon monoxide, but this could not be definitely proved. 


Gas Works 


In 1921 a worker engaged in cleaning a gas washer was poisoned, 
though this apparatus had been aired for 24 hours before work began- 
In the Schleswig district, several fatal cases were reported in the same 
year, one of them in the State gas works. 


Various 


A fatal case of gas poisoning was reported in 1921 in Upper Silesia. 
This was a worker aged 17 who, together with an older and more ex- 
perienced worker, was covering the safety valve of a waste gas purifier 
with lute in order to render it airtight. Having started work without 
waiting for the other workman, he probably stooped too near the leaky 
spot, and inhaled a fatal dose of gas. In similar but less serious accidents 
the victims have been saved by the use of oxygen. 

Poisoning by carbon monoxide and blast-furnace gas was also observed 
in other industries. In 1920 several cases, some of them fatal, were 
reported in the Arnsberg district ; one case was due to a leaky gas engine, 
and one to a rusty ventilating pipe. Another fatal case was reported 
in a Martin steel works, where one of the workers was unwise enough 
to rest in the slag canal of the generator. In spite of the precaution 
taken to place prominent notices at the entrance of the canal, it was 
found on enquiry that the workers had placed seats where there was 
danger of poisoning. 

In order to avoid poisoning among Cowper regenerator men, among 
whom several cases (one of them fatal) had been reported, it was for- 
bidden for one man to work on this apparatus alone. The case was also 
reported of a young worker who was poisoned while changing the strips 
of paper in the meter for the gases used to heat the Cowper regenera- 
tors. Experiments have been made with gas masks, but have given no 
satisfaction. 
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A worker testing a water meter placed in a covered trench was fatally 
poisoned. This work, which for many years had been done three times 
every 24 hours, had never before caused any accident, and it was impos- 
sible to determine how the gas got into the trench. 

A slight case of poisoning was also reported in a tar-distilling works. 
The worker affected entered a retort which had not been working for 
ten days and had been left open above and below. 

In the Wiesbaden district also several cases of poisoning by blast- 
furnace gas were reported in 1920. In particular, about 30 women 
workers were poisoned as a result of the explosion of a drying oven, but 
there were no serious consequences. 

In 1921 several cases of poisoning by carbon monoxide were reported 
in a formic acid factory in Berlin. In the Breslau district one fatal case 
of poisoning by carbon monoxide was reported, the victim being an 
apprentice who was watching the flame of a coke brazier lit to dry a 
new building. 

Three fatal cases of poisoning were reported in an electric power 
station in the Miinster district. A worker who had been lowered into 
a shaft 8 metres deep to fix the driving belt of a motor on a platform 
4 metres down became unconscious. The manager tried to pull him 
out, but taking no precautions became unconscious in his turn. A third 
person tried to help them, after tying wet cloths over his mouth and 
nose ; he also collapsed. None of the three victims could be restored 
to life. The medical enquiry showed that death was due to asphyxia- 
tion. The analysis of the air in the shaft gave the following results : 
at the bottom of the shaft, 9.77 per cent. carbon monoxide, 1.95 per 
cent. oxygen, and 88.28 per cent. nitrogen ; at the top of the shaft, 
5.64 per cent. carbon monoxide, 9.74 per cent. oxygen, and 84.80 per 
cent. nitrogen. 

Of 20 women workers in an underlinen factory in the Minden district, 
9 lost consciousness after breathing carbon monoxide given off from an 
overheated furnace. 

In the Arnsberg district two cases were reported : one a bath atten- 
dant in a factory, who was poisoned by blast furnace gas from a leaky 
pipe ; the other, a worker in a steel works, who was poisoned by gas escap- 
ing from an underground pipe. 

In the Disseldorf district a case of poisoning was reported which 
illustrates how difficult the prevention of accidents can be made by the 
workers’ carelessness. In the case in question, the furnace men in a glass 
works engaged in stirring the molten metal refused to close the openings 
of the furnace chamber, though these were fitted with proper shutters 
which worked well, because they were afraid of losing the “ poison 
allowance ”’ paid for working under dangerous conditions. 


Grand Duchy of Baden 


On a report by the local sickness fund, the inspection service made an 
enquiry in 1920 in a metal foundry where 5 cases of carbon monoxide 
poisoning had occurred. The women workers affected were working 
on the smelting ovens ; the danger was removed by improving the venti- 
lation system. 
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Another case of carbon monoxide poisoning, due to a drying oven, 
was reported in a foundry in 1922. 

In 1921 several cases of gas poisoning were reported. In a chemical 
undertaking, three persons who had entered a slag bunker where there 
had been a fire the evening before were poisoned by carbon monoxide. 

A fatal case of poisoning was reported, the victim being a boy ten 
years old who was picking glowing bits of coke from a slag heap the in 
terior of which was still red-hot and gave off poisonous gases. Workers 
working near the slag heap complained of headaches, loss of appetite, etc. 

Another fatal poisoning case was observed in a cold storage plant 
for fruit. The worker climbed down into the waste channel to remove 
the waste, which is used for feeding animals. The channel, which had 
a cement floor, was closed by a wood covering in which there was an 
opening. Poisoning was due to nitrogen which had collected in the 
channel. 

A worker engaged in blasting in a Tripoli clay factory with “ romper- 
ite’, an explosive containing ammonium nitrate, became unwell and 
fainted after two hours’ work. At the hospital to which he was taken, 
carbon monoxide poisoning was diagnosed. Ammonium nitrate explo- 
sives, in fact, generally contain nitrobenzol and hydrocarbons, which 
may give off carbon monoxide if combustion is incomplete. In this 
particular case the gallery was so narrow that a man could not stand up 
in it, which explains why the poisonous gases remained in the earth 
instead of being carried off. 

A more serious case was reported during the construction of a well 
in the Wiesloch district. A worker unaccustomed to this kind of work 
was engaged in deepening the well with “ silvite ’’, a picric acid explosive. 
Seeing that a wisp of straw would burn at the bottom of the well, he 
climbed down into it and became unconscious. Three persons climbed 
down, one after another, to try to rescue him, but all collapsed. A fifth 
worker, who followed after having been roped, was pulled out in time. 
The deaths of the first four were caused by carbon monoxide given off 
by the picric acid on combustion, the combustion being incomplete 
through lack of oxygen. 

Another case reported in the same district gives an example of car- 
bon dioxide poisoning. The ground where the accident occurred was 
composed of bituminous slate and there were holes which might contain 
carbon dioxide. While deepening a well, which was being done without 
explosives, two workers were poisoned, one of them fatally. The 
worker who escaped declared that while breaking up a rock he had sud- 
denly noticed a sweetish taste and had immediately fainted. 

In 1922 a fatal case of carbon monoxide poisoning was reported at 
@ lime kiln. 


Bavaria 


A case of poisoning, which ended fatally after 8 days of sickness, was 
reported in 1921. This worker was engaged in laying an underground 
pipe to carry off rain water. Near where he worked glowing cinders had 
been thrown which came from cleaning out a boiler and gave off carbon 
monoxide. 
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In 1922 several cases of carbon monoxide poisoning were reported, 
most of them not serious and ending in recovery. However, three 
workers died as a result of poisoning caused by a gas generator ; one of 
them was rather old, and was also alcoholic. 

Three slight cases of carbon monoxide poisoning were observed during 
the manufacture of carborundum in electric furnaces. 

One fatal poisoning case was reported in a gas works in Lower Fran- 
conia. It should also be noted that the women workers in a polishing 
workshop of a soap-stone factory had had violent headaches (slight 
carbon monoxide poisoning) until the gas burners were replaced by 
acetylene. 

A mechanical engineering works, which had previously heated the 
moulds in coke furnaces, replaced this method of heating by a current 
of dry air heated by electricity. 

Four cases of poisoning by phosgene vapour were also reported in 
1922. All four workers recovered. 


Saxony 


In 1921, four workers were fatally poisoned in a gas works. One of 
them, a locksmith, had unscrewed an underground gas pipe and left 
his son, while he was mending the pipe in his workshop, to prevent the 
gas from escaping by putting his hand over the opening of the pipe. 
On his return he found his son dead. He himself and two workers 
who entered the trench with him to pull out the victim suffered the same 
fate. Two firemen who followed them, wearing smoke helmets but 
with no other precautions, were seriously poisoned, and were only with 
difficulty brought back to life. 

In the manufacture of lighting gas a worker who had gone down 
into a trench to change the condenser of a steam pipe was fatally 
poisoned. 

Several cases of poisoning by carbon monoxide and smoke gas, one 
of them fatal, were reported in a producer-gas factory (cleaning, scaling, 
and lighting the producers). 

A fatal case of poisoning by producer gas (27.4 per cent. of carbon 
monoxide) was also reported, the worker being employed on the smel- 
ting oven in a pipe factory. 

Two other cases of poisoning were reported : one a worker employed 
on the tempering oven in a machine-tool factory, the other an art lock- 
smith working at a tin smelting furnace. 

In 1922 several workers in an insulator factory had attacks of 
giddiness and vomiting attributed to the inhalation of ozone. 


Other German States 


Numerous cases of poisoning were reported in different industries 
during the period 1920-1922. 

In 1920 several slight cases of poisoning occurred in Hamburg while 
repairs to a water-gas factory were in progress. 
In 1922 two cases of poisoning were reported in gas works in the 
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State of Hesse, and a fatal case of poisoning in Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
— the latter a worker who had inhaled too much smoke in stirring a 
heap of still hot coal with a shovel. 

Two fatal cases of poisoning were reported in 1920 in the State of 
Hesse in a leather factory and in a chemical works. In the leather 
factory a gasometer for lighting gas which was to be used for tar oil 
had been emptied and filled with water. A worker who had to do cer- 
tain jobs in the gasometer entered it without being roped ; he was suffo- 
cated by the smell of the gas, fell into the water and was drowned. 

In a chemical works in Hamburg, a case of carbon monoxide poison- 
ing was reported ; the worker in question was lining a generator with 
bricks. Several cases of poisoning were reported in the State of Saxe- 
Altenburg in a generator works, in consequence of a defective gas pipe. 
It is to be noted that “ Pulmotor ” respirators were used with success. 

In 1920, there were complaints in the State of Brunswick that the 
vitiation of the air in workshops was often due to the workers themselves. 
According to statements by the local sickness fund, this was the cause 
of the poisoning of a woman solderer in a factory making tin articles. 
An inspection of the factory, however, gave no reason to suspect the 
atmosphere because, though the external temperature was —10° C., a 
ventilator was working in the shop which ensured the air being properly 
changed. The foreman, like the manager of the factory, complained 
vigorously of the carelessness of the solderers, who frequently forgot 
to close the gas taps during the rest pauses. When the gas main stopped 
working during the cleaning of the generator, the gas burners went out ; 
then when the main began working again, the gas escaped from the 
burners without being noticed, so that before the workers could resume 
work the workshop always had to be aired. 

In the same State a fatal case of poisoning caused by the drying 
oven was reported in a mechanical engineering works and iron foundry. 
It appeared from the enquiry that it was very probably a case of suicide. 

In 1921, several cases were reported in Hamburg : two cases among 
the women workers in a coffee-roasting undertaking, one stoker, several 
cases in a shellfish drying works, a case of a fitter working in a forge, and 
one case in a cold storage plant. All these cases were cured. 

In the State of Mecklenburg-Schwerin a fatal case of poisoning was 
reported in 1921. The victim, a baker’s apprentice, aged 16, was poi- 
soned in his bedroom by smoke from an oven in which wood had been 
placed to dry ; the chimney being blocked, the smoke could not escape. 
In consequence of this accident, and on the suggestion of the inspection 
service, section 19, paragraph 7, of the Act of 16 July 1913 on the con- 
struction of buildings in towns was amended by the Act of 3 June 1921 
(Regierungsblatt, No. 80). 

In a sugar refinery in the State of Brunswick, a case was reported 
in 1921 of poisoning by gas escaping from a lime kiln, the door of which 
was not properly closed. The workman continued to work, though he 
knew that the door was not gas-tight and that the apparatus for draw- 
ing off the carbon dioxide was working badly. 

In the same State, it was reported that several small rubber goods 
factories, which used carbon disulphide for mending rubber piping, did 
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not apply the regulations of the Order regarding vulcanising undertak- 
ings. In the vulcanising workshops, where the ventilation was already 
insufficient, other work was done at the same time. In one of these 
establishments, the drying room for vulcanised articles was heated by 
an ordinary cast-iron stove. The owners of the factories, who were 
reluctant to replace carbon disulphide by carbon tetrachloride (which is 
harmless) because this substance is not a satisfactory substitute, were 
obliged to modify the equipment of their workshops in accordance with 
the regulations of the Act. 

In the State of Lippe two workers who were left in charge of a fac- 
tory which had temporarily closed down owing to shortage of coal were 
fatally poisoned by carbon monoxide. They had settled down for the 
night near a wood fire and were found dead next morning. ° 

One case of poisoning was reported in 1921 in the State of Liibeck. 
The worker was working with gas burners at a planishing bench, and 
the poisoning was attributed to the absence of a suitable exhaust for 
carrying off the products of combustion. 

In 1922 two slight cases of poisoning were reported in the State of 
Hesse, one a worker removing the cleaned material from a dry cleaner, 
the other a worker repairing a retort. 

In a factory making pharmaceutical products in Hamburg, 15 women 
workers were poisoned from the inhalation of carbon monoxide. The 
gas had escaped from a stove, the damper of which had been closed. 
All the women affected were able to resume work next day. In the 
same city another case of poisoning by carbon monoxide was reported, 
but the occupation of the victim was not stated. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Carbon monoxide caused the following cases of poisoning during the 
period 1921-1922. 

In blast furnaces, 18 cases were reported in 1921, with two deaths : 
charging the cupolas, 6 cases (one death) ; repairing cupolas or flues, 
6 cases (one death) ; various gas leakages, 6. In 1922 there were 28 cases, 
with 4 deaths : charging cupolas, 8 ; repairing furnaces and flues, 8 (one 
death): various leakages, 6 (2 deaths) ; cleaning flues, 6 (one death). 

In the manufacture of producer gas 27 cases (3 deaths) were reported 
in 1921: 9 were due to repairing work, and 10 to cleaning. In 1922, 
37 cases were reported (7 deaths), of which 12 (one death) occurred in 
connection with the charging, stoking, etc., of the generating plant. 

Coal gas was the cause of 18 cases (4 deaths) in 1921, 8 (one death) 
were in gas works, and 10 (3 deaths) in factories using coal gas. In 
1922 there were 32 cases (one death), of which 4 (one fatal) were in gas 
works, and 28 in factories. 

In 1921 there were 9 cases of poisoning (with 4 deaths) in cleaning 
out an ash receiver ; 7 of these (two fatal) occurred among rescuers. 
There were also 3 cases of poisoning due to the use of coke fires. In 
1922, there were 5 cases (one fatal) reported as due to the use of coke 
fires, 4 at lime kilns, and 3 (2 of them rescuers) caused by a steam boiler. 
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The report of the inspectors for 1921 drew attention to the impor- 
tance of rest in cases of poisoning by carbon monoxide. 

In 1921 there were 5 cases (4 fatal) of carbon dioxide poisoning ; 
of these cases (both fatal), 2 occurred in breweries. 


NETHERLANDS 


In 1920, one case of carbon monoxide poisoning was reported ; this 
was a worker in charge of a central heating installation. In 1921, there 
were 6 cases : one worker in a shipyard, one domestic servant, one girl in 
a pastrycook’s shop, one confectioner, one stoker in a gas works, and 
one lime burner. The worker in the shipyard was engaged in scraping 
rust and a layer of red lead from a partly built ship ; the asphyxiation 
by carbon monoxide was due to the fumes from an open brazier filled 
with coke. The lime burner complained of dizziness, headache, and a 
singing in the ears ; all of these symptoms, which were attributed to 
carbon dioxide, came on when he stood over a mixture of smouldering 
lime and anthracite. 

The case was also reported of an electrician who became dizzy and 
had attacks of headache and vomiting while handling an electric wire 
placed over a syrup tank in a sugar refinery. These troubles were attri- 
buted to carbon dioxide from the lime kiln and carbon monoxide escap- 
ing from the syrup. 

In 1922 the following were poisoned : 2 stokers in a gas works, a 
chauffeur in a garage, a stoker in the cage of a dredger (poisoning due 
to a defect in the ventilating pipe). A case of poisoning was also re- 
ported in an oil-gas factory, and one in a shoe factory. 

Two cases of poisoning by carbon dioxide were reported in 1922 among 
workers scraping a tank in a submarine. 


SwITZERLAND 


In a chemical products factory a few cases of poisoning by phosgene 
gas were reported in 1920 (Ist district). The same year slight cases of 
poisoning by carbon monoxide were reported in a silk-finishing under- 
taking (3rd district). 


(To be continued.) 
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Bulgarian Industry in 1921 and the Situation 
of the Workers in 1922. 


During the years 1921 and 1922, the Bulgarian Statistical Adminis- 
tration, in collaboration with the Labour Section of the Ministry of 
Commerce, Industry, and Labour, undertook an extensive enquiry 
into large-scale industries and “encouraged ” industries. The field of 
investigation extended to all undertakings, whether private or public, 
which (a) have buildings and equipment representing a capital value 
of at least 20,000 gold leva, employ 15 workers, and use mechanical 
power of at least 5 h.p.; or (b) have buildings, etc.,as in (a) and use 
mechanical power of at least 10 h.p., regardless of the number of workers ; 
or (c) employ at least 20 workers, with or without the use of mechanical 
power. 

The report of the enquiry', which only appeared in 1925, is in two 
parts. One of these describes the industrial situation in 1921 : capital 
invested, raw materials, general production, technical and adminis- 
trative organisation, mechanical power, expenditure, etc. The other 
deals exclusively with the position of the workers in 1922 : total number 
of persons employed, civil condition, age of admission to employment, 
educational attainments, working hours, period of employment in the 
industry under review, wages, other sources of income, and so forth. 
It will suffice to give here a summary of the essential parts of this 
abundant documentation. 


Tue Position oF InpDustTRyY IN 1921 


The table below shows the distribution of undertakings and workers 
in 1921 over the various industries considered : 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNDERTAKINGS AND WORKERS IN 1921, BY INDUSTRIES 





, 
Industry Number of undertakings Number of workers 





Mines and quarries 28 9,637 
Metals 90 4,531 
Pottery 117 4,074 
Chemical products 62 824 


Food and drink 749 7,567 
Tobacco 167 19,996 


Textiles 107 4,482 
Wood 112 1,707 
Leather 59 847 
Paper 12 515 
Printing 27 1,343 
Electrical power stations 14 194 








Total 1,544 55,717 














1 BuLeaRIA. DIRECTION GENERALE DE LA STATISTIQUE . Enquéte sur la grande 
industrie et Vindustrie encouragée dans le royaume de Bulgarie pendant l'année 1921. 
Livre I : Entreprises industrielles ; 305 pp. Livre II : Personnel ouvrier ; 257 pp. 
Published in French and in Bulgarian. Sofia, Imprimerie de l’Etat, 1925. 
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The most important industries, as shown by the number of workers 
engaged in them, are those of tobacco, mines, food and drink, metals, 
and textiles. 

The enquiry distinguishes four groups of undertakings, according 
to the system under which they operate : 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIES BY SYSTEM OF OPERATION 





Percentage 
Industry a of of workers 
Bs employed 





State and communal industries 1.62 20.39 
Encouraged industries 29.40 31.02 
Non-encouraged industries 61.53 44.43 
Industries on a co-operative basis 7.45 4.16 

















Nearly one-third of the private undertakings come under the pro- 
visions of a special law for the encouragement of national industries ; 
public undertakings also enjoy special benefits, so that more than half 
the workers are employed in state-assisted establishments. 

The mechanical power utilised in 1921 included the following : 


h.p. 
Steam engines 43,481 
Gas engines 22,700 
Hydraulic power 15,558 
Electricity 4,248 


Total 85,987 


More than half of the total power thus utilised was employed for 
the purposes of the food and drink trades. 

In the course of the same year, Bulgarian industry expended 
437,739,597 leva in wages, 145,677,911 leva in fuel, and 2,953,355,367 
leva in raw materials, only about 500 million of the latter sum being 
spent in the purchase of imported materials. The total production for 
the same year amounted to 4,525,196,365 leva ; and total sales of pro- 
ducts to 2,891,784,904 leva. 


THE PosITION OF THE WORKERS IN 1922 


At the close of 1922 the workers employed (55,717 in number) 
were distributed as follows: 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
UNDERTAKINGS 





Undertakings 


Number of 
establish- 
ments 


Number of 
workshops 


Male 
workers 
employed 


Female 
workers 
employed 





Private 


Public 


Total 





1,519 
25 


2,905 
115 


25,336 
10,935 


19,022 
424 


44,358 
11,359 








1,544 





3,020 





36,271 





19,446 





55,717 








Included under public undertakings are mines and quarries, which 
head the list in respect of the number of workers employed — i.e. 7,804. 
The metal industry comes next with 2,706 workers, the printing trades 
with 603, etc. In private undertakings, where the number of men 
employed is slightly greater than that of women, the latter were princi- 
pally occupied in the tobacco industry (13,931 persons) and in textile 
manufacture (2,690 persons). About one-ninth of the total number 
of workers were foreigners. 

There were 406 children under fourteen years of age employed in 
industry ; about half of these were in the tobacco trade. 


Education and Length of Employment. 


__ Of the workers employed, 12,782 were illiterate, 7,899 of these being 
women ; 23,252 individuals had attended an elementary school, 11,730 
had attended first, second, and third-year courses at secondary schools, 
and 5,971 had followed advanced courses of study. The number of those 
who had completed a course of instruction at a trade school was not 
more than 800. 

At the time when the enquiry was made, there were 30,448 workers 
who had been employed in the same undertaking for less than a year 
and 17,821 who had worked in the same industry for less than a year. 
The number of workers who had been employed for not less than five 
years in the same undertaking or the same industry was 5,016 and 
15,089 respectively. 

The previous occupation of industrial workers was also enquired into, 
with the following result : 


Previous employment Number of workers 


10,313 
7,877 
3,687 


Agriculture 
Same branch of industry as at time of enquiry 
Other branches of industry 


The remainder were drawn from various occupations or had not 
previously been employed. 
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Wages. 


The following table shows methods of payment and wage rates : 


METHODS OF PAYMENT AND WAGE RATES 





Method of payment and number of workers 





By the hear | By the day ity the week|By the month an om, 








Unpaid _ _ —_ 
Up to 10 leva 13 176 15 
From 10 to 25 leva 44 6,936 
From 25 to 50 leva 14,897 
50 leva and over 9,125 


No information — 





Total 31,184 22,027 





























In private undertakings Bulgarian workers are usually paid by the 
day (31,043 persons) and in public undertakings by the month (11,182 
persons). 

The enquiry revealed the fact that 35,022 workers had no resources 
other than their earnings. Cases of accessory employment were not 
very frequent : 9,397 heads of families (men or women) were in receipt 
of wages from a secondary source. 

The average wage varied from 25 to 50 leva per day; the wages 
of nearly half the workers lay between these limits. 


Hours of Work. 


As regards hours of work, the workers are classified in two age groups : 
(a) under 16 years of age and (6) 16 years of age and over. 
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HOURS OF WORK, BY AGE GROUPS, IN PRIVATE 
AND PUBLIC UNDERTAKINGS 





Hours per da 
Undertaking “sn ’ 


and age 
group 





10 ll 








Private under- 
takings : 
Young persons 

under 16 
Workers aged 
16 or over 

Public under- 
takings : 
Young persons 

under 16 -— 31 
Workers aged 
16 or over 15 11,287 





Total 67 48,091 591 | 4,227 87 



































The following table shows the hours of work of the 406 children 
under 14 employed in industry. 


HOURS OF WORK OF CHILDREN UNDER FOURTEEN 





Working day Girls 





Less than 8 hours 14 
8 hours 256 
More than 8 hours 33 
Not stated — —_— 





Total 303 406 




















Among private industries, the 8-hour day was applied without 
exception in the tobacco, paper, and’ printing trades. It was less strictly 
observed in the wood-working and leather-dressing and chemical 
industries, and in mining and quarrying. In the food and drink industry 
atid the textile industry there were numerous instances of non-observance 
of the 8-hour day : out of 7,549 and 4,441 workers employed respectively 
in these two industries, only 5,512 and 1,700 respectively came under 
the 8-hour system. In public undertakings, however, it was strictly 
enforced. Of the 55,717 workers covered by the enquiry, 48,091 worked 
an 8-hour day. 

The daily rest period was in most cases (36,447 workers) of two 
hours’ duration, either unbroken, or divided into two or three shorter 
periods. There were 6,433 workers who had only a one-hour rest period, 
while 9,236 workers had to work all day without any break. 
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Physical Development of Young Workers 
in Sweden 


The Social Board under the Swedish Ministry of Social Affairs has 
recently published the report! of an enquiry carried out by the Statistical 
Bureau, with the assistance of the Chief Industrial Inspector and of 
the Board’s expert on questions of hygiene. The enquiry related to 
the physical condition and development of young workers coming under 
the provisions of the Workers’ Protection Act of 1912, i.e. boys between 
13 and 17 years of age and girls between 14 and 17. Regarding the 
former group the period dealt with is of special interest, as it corresponds 
very closely with the age of puberty — a period characterised not only 
by rapid growth but also by a highly sensitive condition of the whole 
organism. 

The enquiry is based upon information furnished in pursuance of 
the Act of 1912. This Act, which fixes the minimum age of admission 
to industrial employment at 13 years for boys and 14 years for girls, 
requires that an individual workbook shall be handed in advance to 
the employer in respect of every minor engaged by him, such book 
to contain medical certificates and other information. It is further laid 
down that every employed minor must undergo an annual medical 
examination, when his weight, height, and chest measurement are to 
be noted and the results entered in his book. When the young worker 
reaches the age of 18 years, his workbook is closed and forwarded to 
the Social Board, where it is filed. 

The information initially at the disposal of the investigators consisted 
of about 65,000 individual workbooks covering the period from 1913 
to 1921. Strict selection was exercised, so as to include for each trade 
considered only the books of young persons who had worked at it for 
not less than three years, who had not entered any other occupation, 
and who had been medically examined three times. Selection carried 
out on these lines resulted in a total of 11,501 workbooks ; of these, 
9,186 related to boys and 2,315 to girls. 


PRINCIPAL RESULTS OF THE ENQUIRY 
- 


Boys 


The distribution by age of the boys and youths dealt with by the 


enquiry was as follows : 
Age Number 
13 years 2,728 
14 5 7,336 
a. 8,586 
” 8,590 
7 «= 8,205 





1 SwepEN. SOCIALSTYRELSEN: Kroppsutvecklingen hos minderariga indus- 
triarbetare i Sverige. Sveriges officiella statistik, Socialstatistik. Stockholm, Norst- 
edt, 1925. 100 pp. 
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Among the branches of industry in which they were employed, the 
following are mentioned: iron and steel works, mechanical engineering 
workshops, saw mills, pulp factories, paper mills, textile industry, boot 
and shoe industry, match factories, and glassworks. 

The table below shows the average weight, height, and chest measure- 
ment of boys at various ages, as ascertained by medical examination, 
together with the average increase from year to year. The occupational 
distiibution is not given, owing to lack of space. 


AVERAGE WEIGHT, HEIGHT, AND CHEST MEASUREMENT OF BOYS 
EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRY 





Average Avetage 
Age weight height 





Years Kg. » Cm. : Cm. 
13 36.2 147.2 69.4 
14 40.1 152,1 71.9 
15 45.1 157.8 75.2 
16 50.3 163.3 78.8 
17 54.7 167.3 81.8 





























The annual increase in height thus reaches its maximum between 
14 and 15 years of age, while the increase in weight and chest measure- 
ment is greatest between 15 and 16 years. 

The report also gives the distribution of minors in each age group 
by weight, height, and chest measurement. It is not considered necessary 
to reproduce these tables, but certain remarks to which they give rise 
may be noted. For example, it appears that among young workers in 
the 13 year-old group well-developed children are more numerous than 
those below the normal; this applies equally to height, weight, and 
chest measurement. From this it would appear that, in the process of 
selection applied to children about to enter industrial employment, 
due account is taken of their physical strength. Further, it isto be 
noted that in this elimination of weakly applicants, greater importance 
is attached to their weight than to their height or chest measurement. 

If the distribution by height in the upper age-groups is examined, 
it will be noticed that the differences in development bear a certain 
relationship to the initial differences found at the age of 13 years. The 
growth of subjects who, at the earlier age, were relatively tall, has 
been proportionately slight; while the development of the smaller 
subjects appears also to have been retarded, at least to a certain extent, 
in comparison with that of subjects of medium height. 

These facts are clearly shown by a special table, which takes account 
only of those subjects who were kept under observation from their 
thirteenth to their seventeenth year. These subjects were distributed 
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in various categories according to their weight, height, and chest measure- 
ment at 13 years of age ; for each of these three characteristics the mean 
increase between the ages of 13 and 17 years, for each category, was 
then calculated. This special table is given in an abbreviated form 
on page 572, : 

It will be seen that, both for weight and height, the absolute figures 
and the percentages show a slower rate of growth for children of 13 
classified in the extreme categories than for those in the intermediate 
categories. The variation is less noticeable for chest measurement ; 
the figures merely show that the increase is less marked in the higher 
categories than in the others. 


Girls. 


The distribution by age of the gils dealt with by the enquiry was 
as follows : 


Age Number 


14 years 1,752 
1S ln 2,235 
«ws 2,229 
| a 2,220 


They were principally employed in the following branches of industry : 
food and drink trades, textile industry, boot and shoe industry, litho- 
graphy and allied trades, and match manufacture. 

The table given below shows, for the various age groups, the average 
weight, height, and chest measurement of all the girls examined, together 
with the average increase from year to year : 


AVERAGE WEIGHT, HEIGHT, AND CHEST MEASUREMENT OF GIRLS 
EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRY 





Average 
Age Increase Average chest 
height measurement 





Yeare Kg. Kg. Cm. " Cm. 
14 42.9 154.8 72.4 
15 46.6 157.8 75.0 
16 49.8 159.7 77.4 


17 52.1 160.6 78.9 





























It will be seen that the rate of increase of weight, height, and chest 
measurement of the girls examined diminishes during the period under 
review. Further, the maximum rate of growth during this period is, 
as in the case of boys, reached earlier for height than for weight and 
chest measurement. 

For girls the period of specially rapid growth is as a rule anterior 
to the period here dealt with ; and the maximum rate of increase both 
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of weight and of chest measurement also usually occurs at an earlier 
stage. The period of puberty, in fact, is generally completed between 
the fourteenth and fifteenth years, as is clearly demonstrated in a 
summary given as an appendix to the report on the present enquiry, 
which includes the results of several other enquiries. 

Girls of fourteen are thus more fully developed in weight, height, 
and chest measurement than boys of the same age. The latter, however, 
subsequently develop more rapidly, at first in height and later both 
in weight and in chest measurement. 

Physical development between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years 
is, On an average, more marked among the girls who were below the 
normal at fourteen than among the more advanced. The slower rate 
of growth of the boys of inferior initial development seems here to have 
no parallel ; which wouldseem to indicate that the period under con- 
sideration is less critical for girls than for boys, for whom it coincides 
with the period of puberty. 


COMPARISONS WITH THE RESULTS OF OTHER ENQUIRIES 


An appendix to the report gives the results of various other Swedish 
and foreign enquiries. 

Some of the enquiries carried out in other countries on groups of 
young persons of different social grades have shown decisively the 
marked influence of living and working conditions on physical develop- 
ment. It would have been interesting to compare the data relating to 
young Swedish workers between 13 and 17 with figures for young 
Swedes of the same age not engaged in manual work. Failing the 
necessary data, a comparison has been made between the figures 
relating to young Swedish workers on the one hand and the results 
of part of the Key enquiry (carried out about 1890 among pupils of 
secondary schools) and of two foreign enquiries (one English, the 
other Norwegian) on the other. This comparison has provided the 
following table, dealing with boys only. It should be noted that in 
the figures given here the weight of the clothing has been deducted 
from the figures given by Key and Roberts. Key gives no information 
as to chest measurement. 

The results of the various series of observations have been arranged 
in descending order of the weights at age 17 of the subjects examined. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A “ ViTaL INDEX ”’ 


Several attempts have been made to establish a “ vital index ”’ 
upon the basis of physical measurements — i.e. an index expressive of 
the more or less satisfactory progress of physical development, apart 
from the absolute values of the measurements. A vital index formula 
commonly used is 100v, where v is the weight in grammes and J the 
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height in centimetres. This formula, proposed by Rohrer (Germany), 
is known as the Index der K6rverfiille. 

The investigators suggest that, in cases where information is available 
on chest measurement as well as weight and height, it might perhaps 
be well to replace the formula given above by 100v, where v and / 

lbr? 
have the same meaning as in the previous formula and br is the chest 
measurement in centimetres. 

The results given by this formula, using the average weight, height. 
and chest measurement found by the enquiry carried out by the Social 
Board, are as follows : 


Sex 13 years 14 years 15 years 16 years 


Boys 6.11 5.10 5.05 4.96 
Girls — 5.29 5.25 5.21 


Vocational Education in Roumania in 1923-1924. 


The Roumanian Ministry of Labour, Co-operation, and Social 
Insurance has published in its Bulletin a series of reports on vocational 
education during the school year 1923-1924". The table on page 576 
gives the number of and attendance at the various courses, adult or 
vocational, which are within the competence of the Ministry. 

Most of the courses are held during working hours, usually from 5 
to 8 p.m., a time which makes it possible to use elementary school 
buildings. 





2 Roumanta. Mrnistervt Mouncii, CoOPERATIEI SI ASIGURARILOR SOCIALE : 
“Dare de seama a invatam4ntului muncitoresc pe 1923-1924”, in Buletinul 
Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor sociale, 4th year, 1925, Nos. 3, 4, 5. 
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ADULT AND VOCATIONAL COURSES IN 1923-1924 





Number of pupils Pe Number 


of pupils 
Courses Attend ata 

¥ ‘ letin 
Regis- | Attend ing Exam- P full od 


ing 
tered |. gularly — ined course 








Adult courses 
(men) Group I! 
Group IT? 





Total 





Adult courses 
(women) Group I? 
Group IT? 





Total 








Industrial 
courses (boys) 








Industrial 
courses (girls) 








Practical com- 
mercial courses Ist year 
2nd ,, 
Srd 





Total 





Special courses Ist year 72 
2nd ,, 44 
Srd_ sy 62 
4th ,, 9 





Total 187 





General total /|194 15,335 | 9,163 



































1 Illiterates. ® Elementary education incomplete. 
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The curriculum of the adult classes usually corresponds with that 

of the elementary schools. The number of hours allotted to the various 
subjects in the industrial courses is as follows: 


WEEKLY PROGRAMME OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING COURSES 





Number of hours a week 





Subjects Ist year 2nd year Ard year 





Boys Girls Boys | Girls Boys Girls 
' 





Roumanian with elementary geo- 
graphy, history, science, and 
hygiene 

Arithmetic 

Geometry 

Technology 

Drawing 

Physics and Chemistry 

Book-keeping and commercial cor- 
respondence 

Applied mechanics 

Special courses 

Domestic science 

Civics and elementary politics 

French 





oS = —& OS 


| 








Total 


























Similar programmes have been adopted for the commercial courses, 
but more time is given, as is to be expected, to book-keeping, general 
correspondence, handwriting, and modern languages. 

The cost of maintenance of these various institutions is in principle 
borne by the Ministry of Labour, Co-operation, and Social Insurance. 
For the school year 1923-1924, the credits assigned to this branch of 
instruction amounted to 5,577,136 lei. 

The Ministry has also been helped in this work by private initiative. 
A certain number of industrial establishments have assumed the respon- 
sibility for the organisation and maintenance of courses for their own 
apprentices. But Mr. C. R. Mircea, Director-General of the Roumanian 
Union of Industrialists, recently stated! that the work of private initia- 
tive is still in its early stages, and, commenting on the information 
published by the Ministry, he addressed an urgent appeal to the members 
of the Union, inviting them to draw up a systematic programme of 
action with a view to the vocational training of future workers for 
industry. 





, 


2 C. R. Mircea : “ Invatamféntul muncitorese ”, in Buletinul Uniunei generale 
a Industriasilor din Romdnia, 4th year, 1925, No. 9. 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics in comparison with those for previous dates showing changes 
in the volume of employment and unemployment and in wholesale and 
retail prices. The series are in continuation of those published in 
previous numbers of the Review. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for Germany, Canada, the United States, 
and Switzerland. 

In the Reviewfor July 19241 an outline was given of the methods by 
which the statistics given in the tables are compiled, together with 
particulars of the original sources in which they are published. A 
further note on Switzerland is given below. 


- 


Switzerland : Informations de statistique sociale. 


The figures published in table I since March 1925 showed the number of unem- 
ployed workers as a percentage of the number (745,000) of lower-grade employees 
and workers as ascertained by the 1920 census. A new series of figures is given in 
the present number, showing the percentage of unemployed workers, as calculated 
by the Federal Labour Office, based upon the total number of salaried employees 
as ascertained by the Census of 1920 (1,313,000). 

A new series of index numbers of employment is also given for the first time 
in table II. The figures, which are the result of investigations made by the Federal 
Labour Office, relate to workers employed in various industries (textiles, clothing, 
food and drink, woodworking, metal working, watch-making, jewellery, pottery 
and stone industry, and building), and are for the last pay-day of the quarter. 
The index numbers are constructed on the “ chain system ”, which consists in 
comparing the number of persons employed in a given group of undertakings 
during one quarter with the number empioyed in them during the preceding quarter, 
the latter number being taken as 100. The International Labour Office has re~ 
calculated these indexes, taking as base September 1924 = 100. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924, pp. 159-161. Cf. also 
Vol. XI, No. 3, March 1925, p. 402, and Vol. XII, No. 6, Dec. 1925, p, 873. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany Australia Austria Belgium 


Date Trade unionists Trade unionists | Compulsory | Unemployment insurance societies 

insurance 

(end of Wholly Partially Number Wholl Partiall 
unemployed unemployed Number y wn 

month) - = : = unem- ad unemployed unemployed unemployed 
er er .| in receipt 

Number | cent.| N° | cent.| Ploved of benent | Number | fot | Number | ont. 























1,237,356 J 27,112 - 152,828 4,788 J 12,010 
. 794,821 . : 92,789 5,605 \ 11,653 
601,544 9 }1,787,622 ° . 79,289 3,008 . 6,922 
1,304,973 2 {1,691,309 J \ 98,050 11,017 . 12,750 


674,606 J 346,153 B : 106,908 4,060 x 9,700 
340,774 . 63,556 6,659 : 15,269 
362,997 : s 77,550 4,597 , 14,940 
282,645 . F \ B 154,491 9,344 A 23,410 


211,259 . . d 175,580 0,414 
130,249 . . ’ 118,366 6,483 
168,657 . .! A 119,004 4,758 
406,253 , \s 207,834 16,897 


83,509 
29,108 
11,034 
27,499 


hh ah 
Doom 














815,434 |22.6 | 818,637 |22.6 231,361 | 16,159 | 2. 32,017 
_ — — 228,763 _ —_ 




















which latest es 
percentages 3,615,483 3,620,000 376,278 998,603 
are based | 














TABLE I (cont.) 


Canada France Hungary 





Date 
Trade unionists Number /Trade unionists 
(end of Number Number of 
unemployed of unemployed 
menth) Number Per remaining | unemployed| in receipt | Number 
unem- ion live register] registered of benefit unem- 
ployed ployed 





Per 








10,185 8 . 18,650 
5,299 / . _ 
3,018 : 13,422 

11,767 2 5 16,432 


10,051 ‘ 22,436 
19,250 > 24,598 

9,156 x - 26,020 
18,373 J : 83,005 


13,159 . \. 36,873 
9,578 \. 23,600! x 34,015 
8,374 . \ 888 25,488 

_— A . 26,711 








28,378 























148,161 











2 Approximate figures. 2 Provisional figures. 
The sign ® signifies “ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”- 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Great Britain ’ 
and Northern Ireland Italy Latvia Norway 





Date Compulsory Number of unem- i 
Trade unionists Number Trade unionists | 

(end of month) insurance ployed registered unemployed 
remaining |-—— 

Number) per | Number | per | wholly | Partially | © live |wamber 


sioet cent. ceaek unempl. | unempi. | Tetister [ynempl. 














1923 
March 145,894 - 1,303,476 . 280,701 43,559 4,175 
June 130,188 . 1,295,136! , 216,287 39,288 1,622 
Sept. 129,245 . 1,344,667 180,634 72,789 884 
Dec. 110,743 . > 258,580 62,386 2,782 


1924 
March 86,731 A : ‘ 218,740 21,654 2,313 
June 77,761 ° v 16,877 1,227 
Sept. 84,214 5 J . 21,654 1,383 
Dec. 88,420 . . 150,449 9,956 3,821 


1925 
March 88,551 ’ 11.1 | 142,552 | 14,282 4,314 
June 120,754 7 85,532 6,944 1,169 
Sept. 111,910 ; y 82,764 7,223 910 

Dec. 107,346 . 5 | 122,200 8,870 5,097 








1928 
Jan. 108,051 . 1 | 156,139 | 9,284 4,990 
Feb. 101,870 | 10.4 | 1,247,823 r = 

















Number on 
which latest 980,484 11,892,000 { 35,890 


percentages are 
based 

















' 
‘ | 











1 Before June 1928 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed: after that date the number of short 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is included. 


TABLE I (cont.) 





Czecho-— 
Netherlands Poland Sweden Switzerland slovakia 





Unemployment. de unicuists 
Date insurance societies} © Number ‘Trade uniouis a: a Number 


t a d unemployed 
(end of month) |——-——_ ¢ anes of remaining 


Number unemployed |Number ployed | work- on live 
unem- unem- regis- jers in 
pane - | registered | Dioyed .| tered | 1920 | Teeister 








42,417 Y 114,570 25,678 
; . 76,397 12,908 
82,709 . 52,420 10,752 
44,185 . 67,581 18,533 


29,320 ‘ 109,531 28,133 i . ° 

16,843 137,830 14,033 # . 71,127 
22,716 . 156,110 13,911 ‘ t 56,081 
34,910 161,940 32,650 . . 65,213 


25,718 ’ 25,824 , " 60,710 
18,243 . : 084 ’ 40,200 
21,182 : : Y Y 42,440 
44,660 . , .4 | 17,027 4 48,384 





1926 
Jan. 47,133 ¥ 359,119" q 20,525 
Feb. _ —_ 18,138 














Number on 
which latest . < 
percentages 277,180" 228,018 1,313,000 

are based 








— 

















1 Provisional figures. ee 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received 








STATISTICS 


TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany! Canada! United States Switserland 





Date Index number Index number Index number Index number 
(end of month) | ©f membership | of employment | of employment of employment 
of sickness funds |(number employed] (average number |(number employed] 
(membership in on employed in in 
Dec. 1921=100) |17 Jan. 1920=100) 1923= 100) Sept. 1924-100) 








1923 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1924 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1925 
March 
June 109.6 
Sept. 108.6 
Dec. 


102 
100 
97 


gss% 


96 
88 
87 
89 


Seow 
PPS 
Soow 


92 
90 
91 
93 


SSS% 
Suamr 


1926 
Jan. 93.4 














é 


93 





Number of persons ) 
on which latest 11,919,813 782,903 2,888,774 | 167,220 
figures arc based | } } 

1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
The sign * signifies ‘“‘no figures published *’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ” 











Prices AND Cost oF LIVING 


Table I gives fora number of countries index numbers of wholesale 
prices, of the cost of living, and of food, clothing, heating and lighting, 
and rent. The sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
are given in the Review for July 1924 and later months. Notes on 
some additions to the tables are given below. 


New Zealand : Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


The Office of Census and Statistics at Wellington now publishes index numbers 
for 25 New Zealand towns for the following groups of commodities : food, clothing, 
heating and lighting, rent, and cost of living. These series of indexes are given 
in this number for the first time. 


Poland : Wiadomosci statystyczne. 


Owing to the technical difficulties in the way of calculating the clothing index 
from prices of ready-made garments and boots, the Commission set up to study 
variations in the cost of living decided, in April 1925, to alter its method of calcu- 
lation so as to base the index on prices of materials for various garments. The 
new indexes for clothing, and also those for cost of living, which have necessarily 
been modified by this clfange, are given in this number for the first time. 
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Switzerland : /nformations de Statistique sociale. 


The Federal Labour Office has introduced several changes into its method of 
calculating cost-of-living index numbers. To a certain extent, the calculations 
are made for the same commodity-groups as before (food, clothing, heating), but 
the items making up the groups vary, as also do their weights. The weights were 
formerly based on quantities consumed, as ascertained by the 1920 enquiry into 
family budgets ; under the new system they will be based on the average of the 
quantities consumed as ascertained by budgetary enquiries conducted in 1912, 
1920, and 1921. A new group has also been introduced, that of rent. 

The inclusive index number is not, as formerly, obtained by adding the sums 
spent on the different commodity-groups, but is a weighted mean of the four group 
index-numbers ; the coefficients relate to June 1914 (food 57, fuel and soap 7, 
clothing 15, and rent 21). This new series of indexes is published in the present 
number for the first time. 


Czeehoslovakia : Cenové Zpravy. 


The Statistical Office of the Czechoslovak Republic has established a new method 
of calculating index numbers of the cost of living at Prague (one index for a worker’s 
family and another for an official’s family). 

The groups of commodities included in the calculations are : food, heating and 
lighting, rent, clothing, and miscellaneous. The commodities and weights are 
chosen in accordance with the results of the enquiry made in 1921-1922 into the 
budgets of 18 workers’ families and 22 officials’ families. The method will be revised 
as soon as the results of the 1925 enquiry into 190 household budgets are available. 
Base : 1914 = 100. 

The cost-of-living index numbers for a worker’s family are given in this number 
for the first time. 
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STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 January 1926 or the nearest date for which figures are avail- 
able, are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the March 
number of the Review! which gave data generally for 1 December 1925. 
Information is given for 18 cities for wages and 19 for prices, the figures 
generally having been supplied to the International Labour Office by 
the Department of the Central Government or of the Municipality which 
compiles these data. In certain cases figures have been taken from 
official publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, engi- 
neering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally 
at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all 
cases strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates 
are given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates 
which differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. It should be 
added that the figures for Copenhagen are based on hourly earnings, 
including those of piece workers as well as of time workers. The figures 
for Tallinn are also based on average earnings. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 

Table III, giving index numbers of comparative real wages in various 
cities at or about 1 January 1926, is in continuation of a corresponding 
table published in the Review for January? in which data were given for 
1 October 1925. The index numbers are calculated from the figures of 
wages and prices given in tables I and II, by the method described in the 
Review for October 1924 and subsequent numbers, real wages in London 
at 1 January 1926 being taken as base (= 100). 

If comparisons are made between the index numbers given in table 
III with corresponding numbers previously published, it should be 
noted that differences between the index numbers for any city at differ 
ent dates may be due either to changes in the level of real wages in 





* International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 3, Mar. 1926, pp. 429-430. 
* Idem, Vol, XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1926, p. 117. 
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that city between those dates or to changes in the leve) of real wages 
in London. The index numbers thus show only proportionate changes 
in the levels of real wages in relation to those in London. In order 
to avoid the difficulty in comparison due to changes in the level of real 
wages in London, a fourth table is given showing index numbers of 
comparative real wages in various cities on the basis of real wages in 


London at 1 July 1924 (= 100). 


Note on Comparisons in Tables III and IV 


It should be emphasised that the comparative levels of real wages 
shown by the index numbers in table II are subject to the important 
reservations made in the Review for October 1924. As stated above 
or indicated in previous articles, the wage and price data for the differ- 
ent cities used as basis for the comparisons are not strictly comparable. 
Also, in the case of certain cities in Southern European countries, the 
relatively low index numbers of real wages may be accounted for in 
part by differences in the items of food consumption in such countries 
as compared with those ordinarily consumed in most of the other coun- 
tries included in the table. The budgets used in the comparisons do 
not make adequate allowance for the vegetable consumption in Southern 
European countries. 

Further, the index numbers do not show differences in the general 
level of real wages, even in the cities included, being based on the wages 
of a few categories of workers in four industries only and on the prices 
of a limited number of articles of food. In the second series of general 
averages given in table III an allowance is made for rent, but no account 
is taken of expenditure on furniture, clothing, and other items of ordinary 
consumption. The index numbers, which are not representative of 
the relation between the general level of real wages in the capital cities, 
are still less representative of differences in the levels of real wages 
in the respective countries. They. may serve, however, as a rough 
indication of the relative levels of real wages of adult male workers in 
certain occupations and cities in different countries. 
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STATISTICS 589 


TABLE Ill. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS 
CITIES AT 1 JANUARY 1926! 


(Base : London, I January 1926100) 





Index numbers based on quantities _of food 


consumption in Generel 


average 
index 

aimbers 
Oversea | based on 
countries | {ved only 





Southera 





| Amsterdam 91 79 84 93 85 87 87 
Berlin 85 66 69 83 72 73 70 
Brussels 56 52 53 60 54 55 59 
Copenhagen lll lll 123 | 124] 128 
Lodz 56 40 46 52 47 47 52 

| London 100 | 100 100 | 100} 100} 100] 100 

| Madrid 66 52 58 62 56 59 _ 

; Milan* 52 42 46 50 | 46 47 49 

| Oslo 110 90 93; 118] 100] 100] 102 

| Ottawa 143 | 146 145 | 163] 156] 149] 147 
Philadelphia 161 | 174 176 | 197 | 184] 177} 177 

| Prague 58 49 53 56 52 53 58 

| Riga 57 42 43 52 47 47 50 
Stockholm? 87 83 82} 105 91 88 86 

| Sydney 125 | 122 148 | 140] 151] 137] 137 

| Tallinn 46 37 38 45 41 41 42 | 

| Vienna 53 41 41 54 47 46 52 

| Warsaw* 52 36 44 49 44 44 46 | 



































1 These index numbers are subject to the important reservations Indicated in the note at the end of 
the article. 

* The figures for Milan are relatively low. This muy he accounted for in part by the differences 
in the item: of food consumption in the Southera couatrie: from those ordinarily consumed tn most 
of the other countries includ:d ta the tible. The budgots ased in the compirisons do not make 
adequate allowance for the veg:tible consumption ia the Southsra European countries, 

* The figures are based on wages in the building, furoiture-makiog and printing tadustries only, 
For other cities the metal industry is also included. 

* Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages 
given in table I has been used. 
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TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS 
CITIES, BASED ON COST OF FOOD ONLY! 


(Base : London, 1 July 1924=100) 





1 July |1 October|1 January] 1 April | 1 July 1 October 
1924 1924 1925 1925* 1925 1925" 





89 84 83 81 
55 63 63 65 
59 55 54 51 
_ 92 93 109 
32 33 31 34 
_ 50 54 54 
100 98 99 94 
57 55 53 56 
46 45 46 44 
72 81 79 89 
162 158 
73 65 _ _ 
194 180 176 
56 49 48 49 
“ — 42 45 
46 45 45 —_— 
85 76 78 82 
a — 36 39 
47 41 42 43 
= 46 49 47 



































i pt am numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated in the note at the end 
e e. 

* The figures for Prague, Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon are not strictly comparable with those 
for previous dates. In the case of Prague this is due in part to figures of the price of coffee as well as 
of coffee substitute being available, whereas in the previous calculations the price of coffee substitute 
only was used. Similarly in Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon, in the calculations for April and July 1925 
the price of a superior as well as of an inferior quality ot bread has been used in order to ensurea greater 
degree of comparability between the baskets of provisions for these cities and those used in other 
countries. The baskets of provisions used hitherto to measure wages in these four cities were inferior to 
those used in other countries, with the result that index numbers of real wages were relatively too high. 

* The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only. 
For, other cities, the metal industry is also included. 

* Based on a a average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given 
in table I has been used 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used?. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Ruanda- Urundi 

* Ordonnance-loi No. 52 du 7 novembre 1924 accordant aux résidents la 
faculté d’obliger les indigénes 4 se livrer a des travaux et plantations de rapport. 
(Supplément au Bulletin Officiel du Ruanda-Urundi, No. 3 du 1¢* juillet 1925. 


p. 3.) 
ITALY 


Norme per ]’esecuzione del regio decreto 23 settembre 1923, n. 2130 (col quale 
si autorizzava il Ministro degli Affari Esteri ad emanare le norme necessarie per 
regolare l’esercizio delle funzioni del R. Commissario a bordo delle navi che tras- 
portano emigranti, dei suoi aiuti ed assistenti, la installazione del rispettivo ufficio 
e delle cabine, ed a stabilire distintivi da portarsi dal R. Commissario stesso). 
1° luglio 1924. Registrato alla Corte dei Conti il 9 gennaio 1925. (Decreto inter- 
pretativo, 5 agosto 1925, registrato 1° ottobre 1925.) (Bolletino della emigrazione, 
anno XXIV, No. 11, p. 1192.) 

[Regulations in pursuance of Royal Decree No. 2130 of 23 September 1923 
(authorising the Minister of Foreign Affairs to issue the necessary rules for the 
exercise of the functions of Royal commissary on board vessels carrying emigrants 
and of their offices and cabins, and for the insignia to be worn by the said commis- 
sary). Dated 1 July 1924 ; registered with the Court of Accounts 9 January 1925 ; 
further explanatory Decree, dated 5 August 1925 (registered 1 October 1925).] 





' Lisi of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Ocsterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzhlatt ; 
B. I. R. 8. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M.T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; Drj. Vest. = Drja- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéme B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda, J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu 
un Ministru Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeiteblatt ; 
R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichegesetzblatt ; 8. R. & O. = 
Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection 
of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. 8. = Legislative Series 
of the International Labour Office. 
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LEGISLATION OF 1925 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensland 
Order in Council declaring that from and after the date of this Order in Council 
refrigerating machinery of a capacity not exceeding five (5) tons shall cease to be 
machinery within the meaning of “‘ The Inspection of Machinery Acts, 1915-1925 ”’. 
Dated 25 November 1925. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1925, No. 228, 
p. 2335.) 


CUBA 


Decreto No. 2139 publicando la reglamentaci6n y las tarifas del Puerto Tarafa. 
15 de octubre de 1925. (Gaceta Oficial, 1925, No. 92, p. 9554.) ; 

[Decree No. 2139, issuing regulations and rates of pay for the Port of Tarafa. 
Dated 15 October, 1925.] 


Decreto No. 2303 : Reglamentando el trabajo de las mujeres. 18 de noviembre 
de 1925. (Gaceta Oficial, 1925, No. 120, p. 12841.) 

[Decree No. 2303: Regulations concerning the employment of women. Dated 
18 November 1925.] 


DENMARK 


Lov om Aendringer i Lov af 21. December 1921 0m Maeylingi Arbejdsstridig- 
heder. 15, December 1925. (Lovtidenden A, No. 37, 1925 (No. 301), p. 1313.) 

{Act to amend the Act of 21 December 1921, respecting conciliation in labour 
disputes. Dated 15 December 1925.] 


Bekendtgérelse om, hvilke Fag og Brancher af Fag der er berettigede til eks- 
traordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstottelse i Henhold til § 31 i Lov af 4. Marts 1924 
om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsléshedsforsikring m.m. 29. December 1925. (Lov- 
tidenden A, No. 39, 1925 (No. 330), p. 1375.) 

[Notification respecting the trades and branches thereof entitled to extraordin- 
ary unemployment benefit in pursuance of section 31 of the Act of 4 March 1924 
respecting employment exchanges and unemployment insurance, etc. Dated 
29 December 1925.] 


ESTHONIA 


Riigikogu poolt 10. detsembril 1925. a wastuwoetud. Tédéstuslikkude koolide 
seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1926, No. 1, p. 1.) 
[Act respecting technical schools. Dated 10 December 1925.] 


Riigikogu poolt 15 detsembril 1925. a. wastuwoetud Majanduskoolide seadus. 
(Riigi Teataja, 1926, No. 1, p. 7.) 
[Act respecting schools of domestic economy. Dated 15 December 1925.] 


* Riigikogu poolt 17. detsembril 1925. a. wastuwoetud Tédéstusettewotete 
nadala puhkepaewade seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1926, No. 4, p. 41.) 

[Act respecting the weekly rest-day in industrial establishments. Dated 17 
December 1925.] 


FINLAND 


Asetus Tyévien tapaturmavakuutuslain toimeenpanemisesta. 30. paivana 
marraskuta 1925. 

Férordning angaende verkstallighet av lagen om arbetares olycksfallsférsakring. 
Den 30 november 1925. (Social Tidskrift 1925, No. 12; p. 878.) 

[Order respecting the putting into operation of the Act respecting workers’ 
accident insurance. Dated 30 November 1925.] 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


GERMANY 


Gesetz tiber die Senkung der Lohnsteuer. Vom 19. Dezember 1925. (R. G. BL, 
1925, L, p. 469.) 


Ausfihrungsvorschriften zur Sonderunterstitzung an Hausgewerbetreibende, 
Angestellte und Arbeiter im Tabakgewerbe und den durch dieses mitbeschaftigten 
Gewerben. Vom 16. Dezember 1925. (R. G. BI., 1925, L, p. 473.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


* An Act to consolidate the Jaw relating to compensation to workmen for in- 
juries suffered in the course of their employment. Dated 22 December 1925. 
(Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925, 15 & 16 Geo., V, ch. 84.) 


GREECE 
Laws 


Legislative Decree respecting the training of seamen. Dated 14 September 1925. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 310, p. 2176.) 


Legislative Decree respecting the administration of the mercantile marine. 
Dated 7 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 302, p. 2069.) 


Legislative Decree respecting the creation of a fund for disabled ex-service 
men. Dated 10 October 1925. [Object of the fund is,to provide for vocational 
rehabilitation.] (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 301, p. 2063.) 


Legislative Decree respecting state and communal employees guilty of deser- 
tion or insubordination. Dated 10 Uctober 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 301, 
p. 2066.) 


* Legislative Decree respecting the compulsory engagement of reservists as 
employees in private undertakings. Dated 10 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, 
No. 301, p. 2065.) 

* Legislative Decree to amend and supplement Act No.1234 respecting the situa- 


tion of private employees in case of mobilisation. Dated 10 October 1925. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1925, No. 301, p. 2065.) 


Legislative Decree making it compulsory for state, ‘communal, and other 
employees to make a declaration respecting their military grade. Dated 10 October 
1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 301, p. 2066.) 


Legislative Decree respecting the retail sale of tobacco by disabled ex-service 
men. Dated 10 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 301, p. 2066.) 


Legislative Decree to supplement section 19 of Act No. 281 respecting railway 
employees. Dated 16 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 315, p. 2207.) 


Legislative Decree respecting the supervision and inspection of agricultural 
associations. Dated 28 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 334, p. 2371.) 


* Legislative Decree to amend and supplement the Acts respecting Sunday rest. 
Dated 28 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 330, p. 2350.) 


Legislative Decree respecting the institutions of offices for the protection of 
Greek tobacco. Dated 31 October 1925. [Section 3: one of the three sections of 
each office to deal with questions relating to workers.} An office was established at 
Volo under Decree of 23 November 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 383, p. 2666.) 


Orders 


Decree respecting the pilot corps. Dated 9 September 1925. (Eph. Kyb., No. 345 
p. 2436.) 
Decree to extend to ‘the town of Limen Batheus (Samos) the Decree of 14 


September 1912 respecting the regulation of hours of work in bakeries. Dated 7 
October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 306, p. 2107.) 
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Decree to supplement the Decree of 30 March 1925 respecting the rent mora- 
torium. Dated 18 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 327, p. 3223.) 


Decree respecting the application of the Legislative Decree of 27 April 1925.con- 
cerning salaries and pensions, in so far as relates to the repayment to the common 
fund for state employees of sums deducted from public employees’ salaries on 
behalf of the said fund. Dated 21 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 320, p. 2250.) 


* Decree respecting the application of the eight-hour day in paper factories. 
Dated 21 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 327, p. 2325.) 


* Decree respecting the application of the eight-hour day in quilted counterpane 
factories. Dated 21 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 327, p. 2326.) 


* Decree respecting the application of the eight-hour day in factories for manu- 
facture of lead shot and lead pipes. Dated 21 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, 
No. 327, p. 2327.) 


* Decree respecting the application of the eight-hour day in tile works in which 
hydraulic handpresses are used. Dated 21 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 338, 
p. 2393.) 


Decree respecting the coastal health services. Dated 21 October 1925. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1925, No. 343, p. 2430.) 


Decree respecting the application of Sunday rest in grocers’ shops in the com- 
mune of Placades (Lesbos). Dated 22 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 327, 
p. 2327.) 


* Decree respecting the organisation of the fund for drivers of vehicles. Dated 
26 October 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 355, p. 2379.) 


Decree issuing administrative regulations under the Legislative Decree of 10 Oct- 
ober 1925 respecting the retail sale of tobacco by disabled ‘ex-service men and 
other war victims. Dated 16 November 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 380, p. 2641.) 


Decree to amend and to supplement the provisions of the Legislative Decree 
{of 9 September 1925] respecting the pilot corps. Dated 19 November 1925. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1925, No. 374, p. 2592.) 


* Decree respecting the administration of the Legislative Decree respecting the 
compulsory engagement of reservists as employees in private undertakings. Dated 
20 November 1925. (Eph. Kyb., 1925, No. 372, p. 2575.) 


ITALY 


Legge 3 dicembre 1925, n. 2151 : Sistemazione degli uffici provinciali incaricati 
del servizio dell’assunzione obbligatoria al lavoro degli invalidi di guerra e norme per 
la definizione amministrativa delle contravvenzioni alla legge sulla assunzione 
medesima. (G. U., 1925, No. 288, p. 4878.) 

{Act No. 2151 respecting the organisation of the provincial offices responsible 
for work in connection with the compulsory engagement of persons disabled in 
the war, and respecting rules for the establishment of contraventions of the Act 
respecting the said engagement. Dated 3 December 1925.] 


Legge 10 dicembre 1925, n. 2210: Conversione in legge del R. decreto 25 set- 
tembre 1924, n. 1460, riguardante la sistemazione del personale telefonico in conse- 
guenza della cessione dei telefoni all’industria privata. (G. U., 1925, No. 296, 

. 5002.) 
’ {Act No. 2210 to convert into an Act the Royal Decree No. 1460 of 25 Septem- 
ber 1924 respecting the organisation of the telephone staff consequent upon the 
transference of the telephone system to private management. Dated 10 December 
1925.] 


Legge 26 novembre 1925, n. 2173 : Conversione in legge del R. decreto 11 gen- 
nalo 1923, n. 105, concernente provvedimenti a favore di cooperative fra giornalisti 
per la costruzione di case economiche. (G. U., 1925, No. 291, p. 4919.) 
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{Act No. 2173 to convert into an Act the Royal Decree of 11 January 1923, 
No. 105, issuing provisions for the benefit of journalists’ co-operative associations 
for the construction of cheap dwellings. Dated 26 November 1925.] 


Regio decreto-legge 15 novembre 1925, n. 2046 : Provvedimenti per il personale 
del Commissariato generale dell’emigrazione. (G. U., 1925, No. 278.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 2046 respecting the staff of the General Emigration 
Department. Dated 15 November 1925.] 


Regio decreto-legge 15 novembre 1925, n. 2047 : Provvedimenti per la dispensa 
dal servizio del personale del Commissariato generale dell’emigrazione. (G. U., 
1925, No. 278.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2047 respecting the dismissal of members of the staff 
of the General Emigration Department. Dated 15 November 1925.] 


Regio decreto-legge 29 novembre 1925, n. 2146 : Estensione alle nuove Provin- 
cie delle leggi di assicurazioni sociale. (G. U., 1925, No. 288, p. 4886.) 

{Legislative Decree No. 2146 to extend to the new Provinces the Acts respect- 
ing social insurance. Dated 29 November 1925.] 


* Regio decreto-legge 29 novembre 1925, n. 2216: Aggiunte al R. decreto 
30 dicembre 1923, n. 3184, concernente l’assicurazione obbligatoria contro la 
invalidita e la vecchiaia. (G. U., No. 296, p. 5005.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2216 to supplement Royal Decree No. 3184 of 30 Decem- 
ber 1925 respecting compulsory invalidity and old age insurance. Dated 29 Novem- 
ber 1925.] 


Regio decreto-legge 13 dicembre 1925, n. 2161: Esecuzione dei seguenti atti 
internazionali fra |’ Italia ela Germania stipulatie firmati in Roma il 31 ottobre 1925: 
1° Trattato di commercio e di navigazione ed annesso Protocollo relativo alle tariffe 
sui trasporti ferroviari ; 2° Convenzione per impedire doppie imposizioni e risolvere 
altre questioni in materia di imposte dirette. (G. U., Supplemento ordinario, No. 289 
del 14 dicembre 1925.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 2161 to put into operation certain agreements between 
Germany and Italy concluded and signed at Rome on 31 October 1925 ; (1) treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation and appended protocol. respecting railway rates ; 
(2) convention to prevent double taxation and to settle other direct taxation ques- 
tions. Dated 13 December 1925.] 


Decreto ministeriale 3 dicembre 1925: Nuova misura del contributo del Con- 
sorzio obbligatorio per l’industria zolfifera siciliana. (G. U., 1925, No. 301, p. 5072.) 

[Ministerial Decree respecting the new rate of contributions to the Compulsory 
Association for the Sicilian sulphur industry. Dated 3 December 1925.] 


LUXEMBURG 


** Loi du17 décembre 1925 concernant le Code des assurances sociales. (Mémoria 
1925, No. 63, p. 877.) 


Loi du 26 décembre 1925, complétant la loi du 28 juillet 1925, concernant Il’adap- 
tation des traitements et pensions d’Etat au cofit de la vie. (Mémorial, 1925, 
No. 61, p. 857.) 


ROUMANIA 


Lege: Guvernul este autorizat a ratifica si a face sa se execute Protocolul cu 
privire la regimul proprietatilor din zonele de frontiera, fncheiat Intre Romania si 
Cehoslovacia in Bucuresti, la 16 Aprilie 1925. 25 Junie 1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1926, No. 13, p. 561.) 

[Act authorising the Government to ratify and put into operation the Protocol 
respecting landowners in the frontier zones which was entered into by Roumania 
and Czechoslovakia at Bukarest on 16 April 1925. Dated 25 June 1925.] 


Lege privitoare la Institutul de statistica generala a Statului le 5 Decemvrie 
1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 1925, No. 271, p. 13721.) 
{Act respecting the State Statistical Institution. Dated 5 December 1925.] 
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Decret : Regulament pontru Functionarea si clasificarea depozitelor de cherestea. 
14 Decemvrie 1925. (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 11, p. 473.) 

[Decree issuing regulations for the management and classification of wood 
yards. Dated 14 December 1925.] 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts Kungérelse angaende avléningsférmaner at personal vid lots- 
och fyrstaten under tjanstgéring vid marinen m.m. ; given Stockholms slott den 
18 december 1925. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1925, No. 503, p. 1361.) 

[Royal Notification respecting the remuneration of pilots and lighthousemen 
while serving with the Navy, etc. Dated 18 December 1925.] 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


* Act to consolidate and amend the law relating to miners’ phthisis. No. 35, 
1925. 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 


ESTHONIA 


Wabariigi Walitsuse poolt 5. jaanuaril 1926 a. wastu woetud. Maarus Maasea- 
duse taiendamise ja muutmise seaduse “ 3 R. T.” rn. 95/96 - 1925 a. elluwimise 
kohta. (Riigi Teataja, 1926, No. 3, p. 29.) 

[Order respecting the bringing into operation of the Act to supplement and 
amend the Agrarian Act. Dated 5 January 1925.]} 


FRANCE 


Loi portant ratification du décret du 29 mars 1922 portant adaptation de la 
loi du 20 décembre 1911 sur l’assurance professionnelle des employés et du code 
d’assurances sociales du 19 juillet 1911, en ce qui concerne l’assurance des invalides 
et des survivants. Du 10 janvier 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 11, p. 578.) 


Loi portant ratification du décret du 11 décembre 1924 concernant certaines 
dispositions de la loi du 20 décembre 1911, en vigueur en Alsace et Lorraine, rela- 
tive a l’assurance en faveur des employés privés. Du 10 janvier 1926. (J. O., 1926> 
No. 11, p. 578.) 


SPAIN 


Real decreto concediendo en la forma que se indica exenciones tributarias a 
los Sindacatos industriales y mercantiles y a los de artesanos y obreros. El 12 de 
Enero de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 13, p. 170.) 

[Royal Decree to grant exemptions from taxation under certain conditions to 
industrial and commercial associations and to associations of artisans and labourers. 
Dated 12 January 1926.] 


Real orden circular fijando en cinco y seguidas, a partir del dia 1° de Febrero 
proximo, las horas normales de oficinas en la Administracion central y provincial. 
El] 13 de Enero de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 14, p. 181.) 

[Royal Order to fix the normal hours of work in offices of national and provincial 
Government departments as from 1 February next at five hours a day without a 
break. Dated 13 January 1926.] 


Real decreto creando la Medalla del Trabajo. E] 22 de Enero de 1926. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1926, No. 23, p. 409.) 
[Royal Decree to institute a Labour Medal. Dated 22 January 1926.] 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office.” International Labour Directory 1925. Part IV : 
Intellectual Workers’ Organisations. 76 pp. 2s. or 50 cents. Part V : Ex-Service 
Men’s Organisations. 7 pp. 6d. or 15 cents. Part VII : Miscellaneous Inter- 
national Organisations. 8 pp. 6d. or 15 cents. Geneva. 


—— Wage Changes in Various Countries 1914 to 1925. Studies and Reports, 
Series D (Wages and Hours), No. 16. Geneva, International Labour Office ; 
London, P. S. King and Son, 1926. 143 pp. 2s. 6d. or 60 cents. 


A continuation of two earlier reports on wage changes in various countries 
prepared by the International Labour Office. The first, published in 1922, covered 
the years 1914-1921 ; it dealt with the movement of wages in 13 countries both 
during the war period and the period of rising prices which immediately followed. 
The second, published in 1923, traced the movement of wages in 16 countries up 
to 1922. The present report, in which the information given is carried up to 1925. 
covers 29 countries, and, as in the previous reports, compares wages with those 
current in the years 1913-1914 ; it includes the period in which, in the majority 
of countries with sound monetary systems, prices show a distinctly lower leve] 
than in 1921, and the period in which, in a large number of countries, prices and 
wages have become relatively stable. 

The purpose of the report is not only to record the movements in money wages, 
but also, by comparing changes in money wages with those in the general level of 
prices, to estimate the changes in the real wages of the workers. Real wages are» 
in nearly every case, calculated with reference to the pre-war level. The data are 
given country by country, but general conclusions as to movements of wages as 
a whole are presented in summary form. 


*_ [League of Nations. Permanent Mandates Commission. Minutes of the Seventh 
Session held at Geneva 19-30 October 1925. Geneva, 1925. 223 pp. 


Congrés international de !' Organisation scientifique du Travail, Bruxelles, 14- 
15-16 octebre 1925, sous le haut patronage de sa Majesté le Roi des Belges et sous 
les auspices du Gouvernement belge.s Memoires. Brussels, 1925. 320 pp. 


The volume contains a series of memoranda submitted to the Internationa 
Congress on Scientific Management held at Brussels, 14-16} October 1925. The 
papers are arranged under the following heads : genera] problems of organisation ; 
the organisation of production ; estimate of cost prices ; sale organisation ; office 
organisation ; organisation of public administrative services; and agricultural 
organisation. A list of the members of the various committees is given at the 
beginning of the volume. 


Fédération internationale des ouvriers du Transport. Compfe rendu du Congrés 
du personnel des chemins de fer, Section de la Féderation internationale des ouvriers 
du Transport, tenu 4 Bellinzona (Suisse) du 30 juin au 2 juillet 1925. Amsterdam, 
1925. 64 pp. 

| Report of the International Railwaymen’s Congress held at Bellinzona 30 June- 
2 July 1925. 


Seerétariat de 1’Union internationale des Fédérations des ouvriers et ouvriéres 
de l'industrie de PAlimentation. Rapport d'activité 1920-1924. Zurich. 124 pp- 
(mimeographed). 
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Report on the activities of the International Union of Federations of Workers 
in the Food and Drink Trades for the period 1920-1924. Published in French and 
in German. 


World’s Student Christian Federation. European Student Relief (International 
Student Service). Findings of the Elmau Conference. Geneva, 1925. 23 pp. 


Report of the third International Conference held under the auspices of the 
European Student Relief, 24-31 July 1924, at Elmau, Germany, and attended by 
135 leading men and women students representing 28 different countries. The 
Report gives in full the findings and resolutions of the different commissions dealing 
with such matters as : the ideal of the university ; the need and possibility of fur- 
ther international co-operation, including co-operation in economic assistance and 
emergency relief; the grant of credits and loans to students ; the creation of a 
central trust fund ; co-operation in cultural matters by means of conferences ; the 
continued publication of an international student review (Voz Studentium) ; the 
exchange of periodicals, literature, and letters ; the preparation of an international 
directory for students ; the creation of information bureaux, the organisation of 
student pilgrimages, and, finally, the work among refugee students, their economic 
situation in different countries, and the moral and material help required. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Report of the Technical Committee of Inquiry (Appointed upon the Recommenda- 
tion of the New South Wales Board of Trade) to investigate the Prevalence of Silicosis 
and Tuberculosis among Stonemasons, Quarrymen, Sewer Miners and Rockchoppers. 
Sydney, 1925. ,12 pp. 

The report contains statistics showing the incidence of silicosis and tubercu- 
losis among workmen exposed to the inhalation of dust containing silica in Sydney 


and its neighbourhood (Aug.-Nov. 1924), together with information respecting 
resulting disability, diagnosis, and the investigation of atmospheric conditions. 


QUEENSLAND 


Department of Publie Instruction. Return of all the Schools in operation on 
30 June, 1925, with the attendance of Pupils and the Status and Emoluments of the 
Teachers employed. Brisbane, 1925. 95 pp. 2s. 3d. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Report of the Royal Commission on Plumbism ; together with Minutes of Evidence 

and Appendices. Adelaide, 1925. xxx + 124 pp. 

The Commission was appointed in March 1925 to enquire into the cause of 
Jumbism, its increase among employees of the Broken Hill Associated Smelters 
roprietary Ltd. at Port Pirie, and the best means of preventing or alleviating this 

disease. After describing the plant and technical operations, the report gives some 
statistical data relating to industrial disease amongst smelters, and to carbon 
monoxide and lead poisoning, and particulars concerning housing and living 
conditions at Port Pirie, etc. It indicates the preventive measures adopted in 
other states and countries. Among other recommendations the Commission 
suggests that the Broken Hill Associated Smelters at Port Pirie, apart from boiler 
inspection, be brought under the Mines and Works Inspection Act, 1920, and 
details the regulations to be made under this Act. 


BELGIUM 

Ministére des Colonies. Rapport présenté par le Gouvernement belge au Conseil 
de la Societé des Nations au sujet de l’administration du Ruanda-Urundi pendant 
Vannée 1924. Brussels, F. van Gompel, 1925. 40 pp., maps. 

Report presented by the Belgian Government to the Council of the League of 
Nations on the administration of the districts of Ruanda and Urundi during 1924. 
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ESTHONIA 


Bureau central de Statistique. Démographie. Vol. VIII. Statistique de l'hygiéne 
publique. Tallinn, 1925. 132 + 82 pp. (tables). 

The information on public health in Esthonia contained in this report includes 
statistics relating to infectious diseases arranged according to the occupation 
of the patient and particulars of industrial accidents during 1922 and 1923. A 
chapter is devoted to the health of railwaymen. A large number of statistical 
tables accompany the text. The report is in Esthonian with a summary in French. 


GERMANY 
BADEN 


Ministerium des Innern. Gewerbeausichtamt. Die wirtschaftlichen sozialen 
und gesundheitlichen Verhdltnisse der Zigarrenarbeiter in Baden. By Dr. WAFFEN- 
SCHMIDT and Dr. HoL_tzMaNN. Karlsruhe, Macklot’sche Druckerei und Verlag, 
1925. 271 pp. 

This work is almost entirely devoted to an examination of the social and material 
conditions of cigar workers in the state of Baden. Some sixty pages only are given 
to questions of industrial hygiene. Tuberculosis among tobacco workers receives 
special attention. The authors conclude that tobacco alone does not aggravate 
tuberculosis and that the existence of the disease among tobacco workers is due to 
economic and social factors (inadequate nutrition, for example). A number of 
statistical tables, some illustrations, an index, and a bibliography are included. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Home Oifice. Factory “Department. ‘Memorandum on the Dangers of Lead 
Poisoning in Shipbreaking Yards. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 8 pp. 


The cases of lead poisoning observed among workers in shipbreaking yards 
occur among burners or their assistants employed in cutting lead painted and red 
leaded plates by means of an oxyacetylene flame, and are caused by the in- 
halation of lead fume. Among the precautionary measures recommended in this 
pamphlet the most important are : a preliminary medical examination of all persons 
to be engaged as burners, periodic medical examination at monthly intervals of 
men so employed, and alternation of employment for all workers engaged in a 
dangerous process. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. The Co-operative Purchase of Agricultural 
Requisites. A Survey of the Present Position in England and Wales. Economic 
Series No. 5. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. i1-+ 110 pp. 1s. 6d. 


SCOTLAND 


Report of the Scottish Conference of Agricultural Policy. Edinburgh, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1925. 42pp. 1s. 6d. 


An agricultural policy, as is well known, formed part of the programme of the 
present Conservative Government in Great Britain when taking up office. The 
Conference convened for England and Wales failed to meet, owing to the opposition 
of the agricultural workers, who objected to its suggested composition as unfair. 
The Secretary for Scotland, however, was able to convene a conference for Scottish 
agriculture in March 1925, of which the present report is the outcome. The com- 
position of the Conference was interesting, including as it did landowners (6 mem- 
bers), tenant farmers (6 members), small-holders (2 members), farm workers (6 mem- 
bers), agricultural co-operation (1 member). The report, however, cannot be de- 
scribed as of outstanding importance. Major issues were set aside, on the specific 
ground that they were dealt with quite recently in the report of the Agricultural 
Tribunal of Investigation of 1924. Further, the Conference was of opinion that 
it would be futile to discuss such large measures as might protect Scottish farming 
from overseas competition or from other important vicissitudes, seeing that such 
measures were very unlikely to find acceptance with the nation at large. A cer- 
tain number of minor and non-controversial proposals only were therefore put for- 
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ward, including some for drainage and liming, and suggestions for the encourage- 
ment of rural housing, the development of electrical supply, and the installation of 
rural telephones. Some remarks on land tenure, small holdings, allotments, and 
summer time are included in the report. 


INDIA 


East India (Progress and Condition). Statement exhibiting the Moral and 
Material Progress and Condition of India during the year 1924-25. No. 60. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. xvi+435 pp. 4s. 6d. 

The sixtieth number of the report which is prepared annually for presentation 
to the British Parliament in accordance with a requirement of the Government of 
India Act. It has again been compiled under the able direction of Professor L. F. 
RusHBROOK WILLIAMS, and is an invaluable source of information on the social, 
economic and political situation in India. Special mention may be made here of 
Chapter III which examines the economic problems of India, and of Chapter IV, 
which deals with “‘ some fundamental problems ”’, and gives brief summaries of 
the conditions of rural and urban labour during 1924 ; the economic situation of 
the masses ; the reasons for the general striking poverty prevalent in India ; the 
characteristics of industrial labour, showing the effects of such new legislation 
as the amended Factories Act, the Mines Act of 1923, and the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act of 1924 ; the position of trade unions ; and the progress of the co- 
operative movement. 


Periods of Wage Payment. Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 34. 
Calcutta, Government of India Central Publication Branch, 1925. 30 pp. Annas 8, 
or 10d. 

Tables are given for various industries in different provinces in India showing 
the period of wage payment, whether daily, weekly, monthly, etc., and the time 
which normally elapses between the end of the period during which the work is 
done and the date of payment. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. Twenty- 
Third Annual General Report of the Department, 1922-23. Dublin, Stationery Office. 
1925. vir + 208 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The report details amounts of parliamentary votes, for agriculture, forestry, 
ordnance survey, etc., and contains very full information on agricultural education, 
including financial particulars. Technical instruction for encouraging rural indus- 
tries such as lace-making, and the operations of the loan funds, also receive attention. 


JAPAN 

Bureau of Social Affairs. Osaka Municipal Office. Osaka Year Book of Social 
Work, 1924. Osaka, 1925. 

This volume, the title of which is given above in translation, is published in 
Japanese. 


LUXEMBURG 


Office de statistique. Annuaire officiel 1925. Dix-septi¢éme année. Luxemburg, 
1926. xxxrx + 616 pp. 
Official year book for 1926. 


NETHERLANDS 


Ongevallenstatistiek. Betreffende de Kalenderjaren 1918 en 1919 samengesteld ter 
voldoening aan de bepaling van artikel 17 der Ongevallenwet 1901. Amsterdam, 
Druck van “‘ ’T Kasteel van Aemstel ”, 1925. xx + 183 pp. 


Statistics of industrial accidents in the Netherlands for the period 1918-1919. 





SWITZERLAND 


Office fédéral du Travail. Rapport provisoire sur la question de ia céruse. Berne, 
1925. 34 + xvI pp. 

The aim ofthis reportis to furnish in formation respecting the useof white leadin 
painting and to encourage investigations which may throw further light no the sub- 
ject. After a brief analysis of the Draft Convention adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1921 and an outline of the legislative and administrative 
measures taken in Switzerland to minimise the danger of lead poisoning among 
painters, the report gives the results of the enquiry instituted in 1923 by the Federal 
Labour Office. The conclusions drawn indicate that available statistics relating 
to lead poisoning are too incomplete to permit of an accurate estimate of the effect 
of the use of white lead in the preparation of paints on the health of the workers. 
On the other hand, it is held that, if complete prohibition of the use ef white lead 
in painting is the only means of guarding against the risk of poisoning, such a 
measure is at present impracticable for reasons enumerated in the report. The 
text of the Convention concerning the use of white lead in painting and statistics 
relating to cases of lead: poisoning in Switzeriand from 1901 to 1921 and in 1923 
are given in the appendices. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Seventh International Labour Conference, 1925. Report by South African 
Government Delegates. Cape Town, Cape Times Limited, Gotv. Printers, 1925. 
55 pp. 1s. 6d. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Agriculture. Bibliography on the Marketing of Agricultural 
Products. Compiled by E.L. Day, K. Jacoss and M. T. Otcortt, under the direction 
of Mary G. Lacy. Miscellaneous Circular No. 35. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1925. tv + 56 pp. 10 cents. 


The matter is arranged under general headings such as “‘ General Marketing ”’, 


”” 


“ Transportation ” etc., anda large number of items by commodity. The more 
important English publications are included, but no attempt is made to cover the 
field of statistics, nor, in an exhaustive way, the subject of exchanges. A limited 
number of American periodicals only are listed. The date to which research has 
been carried back is not given, but would appear under certain headings to be about 
1880 ; most items, however, as would be expected, are more recent. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bibliography of Fire Hazards and 
Prevention and Safety in the Petroleum Industry. Compiled by H. Britton and H. 
C. Mitcer. Part. I. Fire Hazards and Prevention. 31 pp. Part II. Safely and Safety 
Devices. 13 pp. Washington. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Decisions of Courts affect- 
ing Labour 1923-1924. By Lindley D. CLark and Stanley J. Tracy. Bulletin 
No.391. Labour Laws of the United States Series.. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1925. xvimt + 551 pp. 70 cents. 


The present bulletin is the eleventh in a series devoted to the presentation of 
decisions of the Federal and State Courts of the United States. Decisions of special 
interest and importance have been selected, together with illustrative decisions 
setting forth the principles generally applicable in cases affecting the contract of 
employment, the safety of employees, their compensation for injuries, the powers 
and limitations of labour organisations, and, in brief, all those principles of law 
which affect the relations of employer and employee, or their status. A number 
of decisions of outstanding interest were rendered during the period covered by 
the bulletin, whichis one of special interest to the working man whose legal problems 
are given consideration, and to every student of the industrial situation in its 
judicial phases. 


The Use of Cost of Living Figures in Wage Adjustments. By Elma 
B. Carr. Bulletin No.369. Retail Prices and Cost of Living Series. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1925. v + 506 pp. 65 cents. 
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In view of the important part played by the cost-of-living principle in effecting 
wage settlements, the Bureau of Labour Statistics during 1921 and 1922 sent 
requests for information as to the use of cost-of-living statistics for this purpose 
to employers’ associations, individual employers, workers’ unions, etc. The pre- 
sent report is written on the basis of the information obtained, with the object of 
showing what cost-of-living figures have been used in wage adjustments, how they 
have been used and, as far as possible, the influence their use has exerted on the 
wage fixed. Separate chapters deal with the use made of cost-of-living figures in 
wage adjustments by Federal Boards and Commissions, State and Municipal Agen- 
cies, State Arbitration Boards, Minimum Wage Boards, Industrial Agencies, and 
individual companies. One of the conclusions drawn is that more attention is 
given to the cost-of-living than to any other factor in wage adjustment. It follows, 
therefore, that the cost-of-living figures used should be established with the great- 
est care. Two types of data may be used: first, index numbers showing changes 
in the cost-of-certain items between different dates, and second, the actual cost in 
money of a given budget of commodities. 

The attention of the reader is called to various problems, including methods 
of determining an adequate wage, and the size of family for which an adequate 


wage should provide. 


Federal Board for Vocational Edueation. Agricultural Education, Organisation 
and Administration. Revised edition, February 1925. Bulletin No. 13, Agricultural 
Series No. 1. Washington, Govt. Printing Office. vii + 58 pp. 10 cents. 


The National Vocational Education Act, approved 23 February 1917, provided 
three separate and distinct funds to aid vocational agricultural education in the 
separate States. The Federal Board is responsible for administering these funds, 
but, education being a matter of State legislation, there is no question of the Board 
issuing instructions to the authorities in any State ; the fulfilment of certain con- 
ditions, hewever, is essential tiaefore money grants are made. The Federal Board 
for Education collaborates with a special State Board in each State. On the prin- 
ciple that good teachers are the most important factor in a successful educational 
system, the Federal Board makes grants for the payment of salaries of teachers, 

_ supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects, and for their training ; the grants 
for the first purpose are made on the basis of rural population, and for the second, 
on that of total population. Grants are only made for instruction below the grade 
of a college education, and the Act stipulates that the State orlocal community, 
or both, shall contribute an amount at least equal to that given by the Federal 
Government. The bulletin describes the specific conditions and standards apply- 
ing to various kinds of schools and training institutes for teachers. In a word, 
the principles laid down in this interesting booklet show the system of vocational 
agricultural education which the Federal authorities wish to develop in the United 


States. 


Midwest Agricultural Economics Research Couneil and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Published and 
Unpublished Research in Agricultural Economics in the Middle Western States. A 
Tentative Bibliography. Chicago, 1924. 80 pp. 

This bibliography is confined ‘to ‘research work on agricultural economics 
completed, or in process, in the middle western States of the United States 
of America, and is classified under the following headings: marketing, city 
marketing, co-operation, finance and credit, prices and statistics, labour, farm 
power, rural life, land tenure and other land problems, grading and standardisa- 
tion, farm organisation and cost of production, miscellaneous. 

Report of the United States Coal Commission. In five parts: I. Principal 
Findings and Recommendations. xx + 314 + ccix pp. II. Anthracite. Detailed 
Studies. ; pp. 315-1035. III. Bituminous Coal. Detailed Labour and Engineering 
Studies ; pp. 1036-1994. IV. Bituminous Coal. Detailed Studies of Cost of 
Production, Investment and Profits ; pp. 1995-2719. &V. Ailas of Statistical Tables. 
516 pp. 

Two articles by Mr. Devine on the subject of this voluminous report, now pub- 
lished in its final form, appeared in the International Labour Review Vol. X, 
Nos. 5 and 6, November and December 1924. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Commission on Pensions. Report on Old-Age Pensions. Boston, Wright and 
Potter, 1925. 280 pp. 

The first report of the Commission on Pensions dealt with retirement allowances 
for public officials (see International Labour Review, Vol. X 111, No. 3, March 1926). 
The present report is a comprehensive study of the problem of old-age pensions as 
it presents itself in Massachusetts. The Commission was not unanimous in its 
findings; the majority and minority conclusions and recommendations, in which 
opposing theses are stated with great completeness, are given in this volume. 

The majority of the Commission recommended the institution of a non-contrib- 
utory pension scheme, following more or less closely the ~ystéms in force in Great 
Britain, Australia, and elsewhere. In spite of the evidence that such systems 
are being replaced by contributory pensions in various countries, preference was 
given to a non-contributory system on account of its simplicity, ease of adminis- 
tration, and immediate applicability. 

The minority objected to non-contributory pensions on the ground that they 
were simply a disguised, inefficient and expensive form of poor relief, and held 
that the existence of a means limit would discourage thrift and lead to a demand 
for universal pensions, which would prove too costly ; they recommended simply 
a reform of the poor-law with a view to providing a considerably higher standard 
of relief, both indoor and outdoor, for the aged poor. 

The Report contains the results of the investigation of the condition of the 
aged poor in the State, and of the survey of existing charitable and public pro- 
vision made for them. The appendices describe pensions schemes instituted 
by private undertakings and trade unions, and give useful summaries of old-age 
pension legislation in other American States and in other countries. 


MISSOURI 


Bureau of Labour Statisties. Forty-{ijih Annual Report for the calendar year 
ending 31 December 1924. Jefferson City, 1925. 159 pp. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Annual Report of the Industrial Commissioner for the 
Twelve Months ended 30 June 1925. Legislative Document (1926) No. 14. Albany, 
1925. 269 pp. 

Contains, in addition to the report of the Industrial Commissioner, the yearly 
reports of the several administrative bureaux or divisions of the New York State 
Department of Labour, i.e. the Industrial Council, the Bureau of Inspection, the 
Division of Industrial Codes, the Engineering Division, the Bureau of Industrial 
Hygiene, the Bureau of Statistics and Information, the Bureau of Women in Indus- 
try, the Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation, the Staie Insurance Fund, the Divi- 
sion of Self-Insurance, and the Bureau of Industria] Relations. Part XIII of this 
volume gives the opinions of the Attorney General interpreting provisions of 
labour laws. Particular attention is devoted in the report to the outstanding 
functions of the Industrial Commissioner, namely, the enforcement of the Labour 
Law and the administration of the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 


Bureau of Research, Investigation and Information. Office of the Chief 
Statistician. Court Decisions on Workmen’s Compensation Law May 1923- December 
1924. All subjects. Special Bulletin No. 133. Albany, 1924. 253 pp. 

Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation. Medical Division. Ocular Defects 
arising from Skull Injuries. By Joseph S. Somperc. Albany, 1924. 49 pp. 

— Disease in its Dormant State activated by Trauma or Occupationa 
Conditions. By R. Lewy, M.D. Bulletin No. 4. Albany, 1924. 15 pp. 

After defining disease, the author discusses the influence of pre-natal factors 
cases of pre-existing diseases revealed by medical examinations or autopsies, and 
dormant diseases activated by slight trauma : cardiac lesions, tuberculosis, cancer, 
sarcoma and syphilis. The last pages are devoted to the important subject of 
traumatic hernia. 
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WISCONSIN 


Industrial Commission. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Citizens’ Committee 
on Unemployment and the Public Employment Office of Milwaukee, 1 July 1924 
to 30 June 1925. Milwaukee. 12 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Country Life Association. The Rural Home. Proceedings of the Sixth 
National Country Life Conference, St. Louis, Missouri, 1923. New York, University 
of Chicago Press, 1924. vir + 246 pp. 

The quantity of literature published in the United States on rural community 
life conveys, by its very insistence on the moral and spiritual side of the problems 
raised, a sense of the almost universal adoption by the American public of a certain 
point of view. It sometimes conveys little else, and is marked by a certain vague- 
ness of aspiration. The proceedings of the Country Life Conference are, however, 
well known as a solid contribution to practice; they include, on occasion, ex- 
ceedingly apt and thoughtful addresses on what must be defined as the theory of 
rural groupings of population. 

Part of the first address in the present volume, contributed by the President 
of the American Country Life Association, is of this character, and gives a very 
good idea of what a foremost writer on these subjects means when he writes of 
“a rural civilisation ’” and “‘ home-making’”’. There may further be noted in- 
teresting suggestions as to why a rural community should not proceed to get all 
its wants by borrowing money, like an urban community does ; also a well docu- 
mented account of the Jewish agricultural movement in the United States, by a 
member of the Jewish Agricultural Society. The reports of the Committees, 
including a report on the year’s literature on the rural home printed at the end 
of the volume, are useful. 


Biondi, Dott. Cesare. L’incapacitd al lavoro dal punto di vista medico-legale. 
Manuale pratico di semeiotica e diagnostica medico-legale e di diritto previdenziale. 
Collezione di manuali di medicina XIII. Turin, Unione tipografico-editrice tori- 
nese, 1926, vit + 620 pp., illustr. 

The medico-legal determination of capacity for work is a more difficult problem} 
than would appear at first sight ; it is conditioned by numerous factors. As the 
author points out in the preface, this book is an attempt at scientific systematisa- 
tion and co-ordination of the different methods applied. The first part is devoted 
to an examination of the general question of social insurance from the sociological 
and juridical standpoints. The second, by far the most important, is entirely given 
to symptomatology and diagnosis ; it describes the technical examination of the 
various bodily functions and organs. Affections of the skin, veins and abdomen 
are considered at some length. The third and !ast part deals with various social 
insurance problems : accident, invalidity and old age, maternity and unemployment 


insurance. 
The work is an important one and should prove a valuable source of reference. 


Casarini, A. La Scelta dei piloti per la navigazione aerea. Collana medico-mili- 
tare publicata dal Ministero della Guerra, Direzione Centrale di Sanita Militare, 
Vol. XI. Rome, Libreria dello Stato, 1925. x1 + :217 pp., illustr. 20 lire. 

This study, which is abundantly illustrated and contains a copious bibliography, 
is devoted almost exclusively to the technique of the examination of bodily func- 
tions. After recalling in a short introduction the aptitudes required in Italy and 
in other countries for admission to the air service and the reasons which necessitate 
a rigorous selection, the author passes to the technique enjoined. The enquiry 
into hereditary tendencies, habits, former illnesses and trauma and the physica} 
examination (for anthropometric, clinical and morphological data, etc.) are de- 
scribed. In the chapters devoted to biological and functional examination, which 
occupy the greater part of the book, the author considers the respiratory, digestive 
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and other organs, including those of circulation, perception, touch and movement. 
The last part of the work is devoted to the examination of psychical factors — 
emotivity reaction time, quickness of perception and capacity pf attention. For 
each series of investigations the technique of the tests is minutely described ; 
standards for purposes of comparison and the physical qualifications necessary 
for the admission or rejection of air pilots are indicated. 

Mr. Casarini’s well-documented study is one of great interest not only as regards 
the question of selection for the air service, but also from the more general point 
of view of the application of the tests described for the determination of physical 
or psychical deterioration arising from occupational causes and fatigue. 


Centrale des Coopératives de Production et de Consommation de Roumanie. 
Le mouvement coopératif de production et de consommation en Roumanie. Bucarest, 
1925. 61 pp. and tables. 

A review of the co-operative productive and distributive movement in Roumania. 


Chambre consultative des associations ouvriéres de production. Annuaire 1925. 
Paris. xiv + 327 pp. 10 frs. 
Year book of the Chamber of Workers’ Co-operative Productive Societies, 1925. 


Chase, Stuart. The Tragedy of Waste. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1925. 296 pp. 

A survey of economic waste in the United States, in terms not of money but of 
materials and man-power. The author distinguishes four main channels of waste: 
(1) waste in consumption — the production of goods and services which are harm- 
ful or totally unnecessary ; (2) waste of labour — unemployment and deliberate 
idleness ; (3) waste in the technique of production and distribution — inefficiency, 
excess plant and personnel, restriction of output, duplication and absence of co- 
ordination ; (4) waste of natural resources. His attempt at quantitative measure- 
ment is admittedly very rough, but he estimates that no less than half the nation’s 
man-power is wasted in one or other of these ways. 

Although he gives little information that is new, the author has brought to- 


gether striking facts and estimates from many different sources, and presents an 
impressive picture in comparatively small compass. The book constitutes a vigorous 
indictment of present conditions, but the author frankly admits that he sees “ no 
sure way out”; he simply presents the challenge of waste. 


Christian, Gilbert A. Safety First. For School and Home. A general guide 
under the auspices of the National Safety First Association. London, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1925. 128 pp. 


Clarkson, J. Dunsmore. Labour and Nationalism in Ireland. Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University, Vol. CXX. New York, Columbia University (sale agents : New York 
Longmans, Green and Co.; London, P. S. King and Son), 1925. 502 pp. 

The author’s purpose is to indicate the successive stages through which the 
working class movement has passed in Ireland and to correlate its development 
with the story of Ireland’s struggle for.nationhood. Analysis is confined chiefly 
to the urban labour movement both in its evolution as a part of the general Western 
European movement and its relation to Irish nationalism ; except in so far as the 
problems of the agricultural labourer overlap those of the urban worker, the 
agrarian problem is not discussed. 

The work includes an extensive bibliography. 


Cohen, Joseph L. Family Income Insurance. A Scheme of Family Endowment 
by the Method of Insurance. London, P. S. King and Son, 1926. xv + 47 pp. 1s. 

The purpose of this essay is to advocate the provision of family allowances by 
the same method as that applied in the case of social insurance benefits, and to 
show how this could be done and what the cost would be. 

Dissatisfied with the names at present given to the payments added to wages 
in respect of children — with “‘ family allowances ” because it suggests a gift, rather 
than a payment made in virtue of a right, and with “ family endowment ”’ because 


10 
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it suggests a bounty on the production of children — Mr. Cohen proposes the adop- 
tion of the term “ family income insurance ’’, which he defines as ** an agreement, 
which is legally enforceable, to pay a certain sum of money, or goods and services 
in kind, as compensation against the increased burden of expenditure resulting 
from dependants ” 

Two principal reasons are given for treating this as a branch of social insurance. 
The first is that the objects of family income insurance are similar to those aimed 
at by sickness, old age, maternity, etc. insurance, in that provision is to be made 
against loss of earnings or increased need in certain contingencies. The arrival of 
children and the cost of their maintenance reduces the standard of living of the 
parents, and it is against this reduction that insurance would afford protection, in 
the same way as it protects against want in old age. The second reason is the great 
convenience of using social insurance machinery for collecting the contributions 
of workers, employers and the state by which the scheme is to be financed (a non- 
contributory scheme is thought to be beyond the bounds of political possibility), 
and for distributing the benefits. 


Commission syndieale de Belgique. XXIV° Congrés syndical tenu les 25, 26 et 
27 juillet 1925 a la Maison du Peuple, Bruzelles. Compte rendu sténographique. 
Brussels, l’Eglantine, 1926. 123 pp. 

Report of the proceedings of the fourteenth Congress of the Trade Union Com- 
mittee of Belgium held at Brussels, 25-27 July 1925. 


Confederazione generale del Commercio italiano. Sindacato nazionale de 
Commereio, media e piccola industria. La tutela della proprieta commerciale. Rome, 
Stabilimento tipografico ditta C. Colombo, 1925. 286 pp. 


A study on the protection of industrial copyright in Italy and in France. 


Co-operative Productive Federation. Co-operator’s Year Book 1925. Leicester. 
136 pp. 


Co-operative Union. Co-operative Hours and Wages Boards: their Origin, Con- 
stitution and Work. By James Pouuitt. Manchester, 1925. 8 pp. 


Cornell University. New York State College of Agriculture. The Effectiveness 
of Extension in Reaching Rural People. A study of 1,225 farms in Chenango, Monroe, 
and Jefferson Counties, New York, 1923-24. By M. C. Witson and D.J. Crossy. 
Extension Bulletin 104. Ithaca, New York, 1925. 31 pp. 

The study described was conducted by the Office of Co-operative Extension 
Work, U.S. Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with the Extension Ser- 
vice of the New York State College of Agriculture. Some of the conclusions reached 
regarding the effect of ‘‘ extension’ methods for encouraging improvements in 
farming are decidedly interesting. On four out of every five farms covered by the 
examination (96 per cent. of all farms in the districts mentioned) some improve- 
ment or improvements had been adopted as a result of extension teaching, but the 
influence of such teaching was often indirect. For the areas investigated the gener- 
al conclusion drawn is that extension methods have given favourable results. 
Certain more detailed conclusions as to the relative efficacy of different extension 
methods employed (general propaganda, personal visits, demonstration work) 
would appear to require, if they are to be confirmed, a wider investigation than that 
attempted. 


Dechesne, Laurent. Questions économiques d’aprés guerre. Liége, Georges Thone, 
1925. 178 pp. 

The author considers briefly a number of post-war problems, more particularly 
as they affect Belgium : world production, international trade, exchange, repara- 
tions, cost of living, industrial relations, and social and political changes. 


Dederko, Dr. Bohran. Najkorzystniejszy Rozmiar Gospodarstw Wiejskich ( The 
Most Advantageous Size of Farms). Bibljoteka Lakladu Polityki Agrarnej Szkoly 
Glownej Gospodarstwa Wiejskiego, Nr. 5. Warsaw, Wolff, 1925. 189 pp. 


The author comes to the conclusion that the best agrarian system is one which 
includes farms of all sizes, but that the medium-sized farm should predominate. 
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The medium-sized farm may, of course, mean very different typical areas in differ- 
ent countries. He builds up his argument by an examination of the actual state 
of property-holding in a large number of countries, quoting statistics from various 
official and other sources, and furnishing graphs. Two useful summaries, in 
somewhat imperfect French and English, are included. 


Deutsche Gesellschaft zur Bekampfung der Arbeitslosigkeit. Die wirtschajt- 
liche Lage der geistigen Arbeiter Deutschlands. Enquiry undertaken by the German 
Association for combating Unemployment, under the direction of Martha E. 
PROCHOWNIK. Publication No. 8. Berlin, R. Hobbing, 1925. 106 pp. 5 marks. 

A concise description of the economic situation of intellectual workers in Ger- 
many during and after the war, and more especially since the stabilisation of the 
currency. After outlining the general tendencies in the intellectual workers’ 
movement, the book deals in some detail with conditions in different occupations, 
the various organisations of intellectual workers and, finally, suggestions for com- 
bating unemployment among intellectual workers. Among the measures recom- 
mended may be mentioned the organisation of labour exchanges by the state and 
by intellectual workers’ unions. In conclusion, a summary is given of the present 
situation, to the amelioration of which it is hoped the League of Nations and the 
recently created Institute in Paris will be able to contribute. Valuable statistics 
and the abundance of information furnished make the book a very useful one for 
reference purposes. 


Fédération des ouvriers des métaux et similaires de France. VJJ° Congrés fédérat 
tenu 4 Paris les 23, 24 et 25 Aout 1925. Compte rendu des travaux du Congrés. Ver- 
sailles, 1925. 356 pp. 

Proceedings of the seventh Congress of the French Federation of Metal Workers 
held at Paris, 23-25 August 1925. 


Federazione Italiana dei Lavoratori del Libro. Relazione Finanziaria per gli 
anni 1919-1924. Bologna, 1925. xxrv + 16 pp. 
Financial report of the Italian Federation of Workers in the Printing Trades for 
the period 1919-1924. ‘ 
Relazione morale degli anni 1919-1924. Bologna, 1925. vi + 102 pp. 
__ Report of the Italian Federation of Workers in the Printing Trades for the 
period 1919-1924. 


Freeden, H. von. Argentinien als Auswanderungsland. Berlin, Roebel-Kultur- 
film, 1925. 52 pp., illustr. 

Published at the instigation of the German Federal Emigration Office, this 
pamphlet contains a selection of photographs from the films of the Deutscher 
Volksbund jar Argentinien, showing various aspects of a colonist’s life in Argentina. 
Mr. von Freeden describes very clearly the conditions requisite for success: hard 
work, adaptability to the customs of the country and a solitary life, avoidance of 
any undertaking too great or too hastily begun, patience and good temper in the 
face of trials such as drought, locusts, hail, trusts, etc. The rich plains of Argen- 
tina, he declares, offer to the capable colonist perhaps fairer prospects than any 
other country. 


Furniss, Edgar S. and Guild, Laurence R. Labour Problems. A Book of Materials 
jor their Study. Introduction by Allyn A. Youna. Boston and New York, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1925. x + 621 pp. $2.80. 


With the object of providing the student with a text book which will carry him 
through a continuous and connected course of study on labour problems, the 
authors have based their work on selected monographs dealing with special 
branches of the subject, welding the collection into a consistent whole by means 
of considerable additions oftheirown. The matter is arranged in four parts under 
the following headings; (1) problems of the modern industrial wage earner (unem- 
ployment, wages, hours of labour, child and woman labour. and industrial acci- 
dents) ; (2) the organised labour movement (development and forms of organised 
labour, its economic, social and political programme, and industrial disputes) ; 
(3) agencies of industrial peace; (4) modern industrial relations policies (profit 
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sharing and joint ownership, and employee representation). The various subjects 
dealt with are considered more particularly with reference to the United States, 
although some attention is devoted to similar problems in Great Britain, and there 
is a short international survey of trade unionism in which reference is made to the 
data collected and obtainable from the International Labour Office. The book 
includes a detailed index. 


Geary, Frank. Land Tenure and Unemployment. Preface by A. S. Comyns 
Carr, K.C. London, Allen and Unwin, 1925. 256 pp. 


The author ranges from Saxon times to the present day in his search for facts 
to support the main theme of his book. The arrangement of references and quo- 
tations is skilful, and gives a striking picture, which is easily followed and develops 
on broad lines, but is at the same time illustrated with abundant detail. Never- 
theless, the book cannot be described as a prima facie re-examination of material ; 
rather is the material re-used to build up a perfectly definite thesis, the very sim- 
plicity of which may perhaps induce caution in the reader. This thesis is to the 
effect that unemployment is the result of a monopoly holding, or rather withholding 
of the land. The access of the worker to the land, freely, and without the inter- 
position of a landlord who has a profit to make out of his privileged position, would, 
in the author’s eyes, solve unemployment. Heis therefore courageous enough to 
reject other alleged causes of unemployment, such as currency manipulation, 
trade cycles, even overpopulation : he states, not without some force, that “ if 
this country contained two men only, and one of them owned all the land and had 
no need of the labour of the other, and refused even to give him permission to use 
the land, the country would be overpopulated ”. His general conclusion is that 
if proper access to the land could be obtained, “ no man need ever be unemployed ”’. 


Gesamtverband der Krankenkassen Deutsehlands. Geschd/ts- und Kassenbericht 
jar das Jahr 1924. Essen. 48 pp. 
Report and financial statement of the German sickness insurance funds for 1924. 


Gunzburg, Niko. De Wettelijke Bescherming van Vrouw en Kind. Cultuur en 
Wetenschap, No. 13. Bruges, De Centrale Boekhandel, 1925. 150 pp., illustr. 


The author considers the provisions relating to the protection of women and 
children in Belgian public, civil and penal law, labour legislation relating to the 
subject, and special legislation concerning child welfare. Finally, he describes the 
work of the national organisation for war orphans. 


Hammersley, S. S. Industrial Leadership. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Stanley 
Batpwin, P.C., P.M. London, Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., 1925. 
vii + 238 pp. 

The industria] leadership Mr. Hammersley shows to be so much needed in Great 
Britain at the present time is the enlightened leadership from the side of beth 
masters and men, each having acquired a more perfect understanding of the diffi- 
culties, aims and legitimate interests of the other, a condition requisite for effec- 
tive co-operation and national industrial progress. No precipitate or violent change 
in the present social system can effect this, he declares, while past experience shows 
that sure improvement is possible by constitutional means. 

The author examines in turn the main post-war problems, questions of finance, 
industrial organisation, legislation in relation to industry, and present methods 
of dealing with industrial disputes: Whitley Councils, National Industrial Coun- 
cils, Royal Commissions, Courts of Enquiry, and special tribunals. The latter bodies, 
he considers, possess obvious advantages over other organisms. He draws atten- 
tion to the lack of co-operation between the British educational system and indus- 
try, and the inadequacy of the existing educational machinery as an effective 
instrument in the life of an industrial nation. This and other topics surveyed, such 
as the pressure of taxation on industry, banking and insurance, and tariffs, are 
the subject of certain conclusions and suggestions embodied in the last chapter. 

Whether or not Mr. Hammersley’s analysis and proposals find acceptance, his 
attempts to focus public attention on industrial leadership, as Mr. Baldwin remarks 
in a foreword, should be welcome. 
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Harap, Henry. The Education of the Consumer. <A Study in Curriculum 
Material. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1924. xxi + 360 pp. 

This book analyses for educational guidance the conditions of economic life 
in the United States. It is primarily intended for the teacher and as a manual for 
the consumer, but it also provides for the general public much practical advice on 
the purchase, care, and use of household commodities from the point of view of 
economy, health, comfort, and beauty. A large number of statistical tables add 
to the documentary value of the work, which is completed by a_ bibliography. 


Heymann, B. and Freudenberg, K. Morbiditdt und Mortalitdt der Bergleute im 
Ruhrgebiet. Essen, G. D. Baedecker, 1925. vit + 200 pp. 

The comparative scarcity of extensive statistical investigations into occupa- 
tional mortality and morbidity makes this very complete study most welcome. 
The study is based on the sickness insurance statistics of the Allgemeiner Knapp- 
schajtsverein zu Bochum which are carefully corrected so as to eliminate the abnor- 
mal war distribution (dilution) and point out the general trend of health of the coal- 
mining population in the Ruhr district in normal times. Each group of diseases 
classified from an etiological point of view, is considered separately, accidents being 
treated apart. 

The general conclusions drawn are interesting ; they show that the mortality 
of coal miners is higher than the general mortality up to 25 years of age, lower from 
25 to 60, and slightly higher after 60. This result, however, is attributed to the 
extraordinarily high rate of accidents, which occur more frequently among the 
younger men. Eliminating death by accident, the mortality of miners is found to 
be lower than the general mortality and that of the majority of olher occupational 
groups. The relatively higher mortality rate among the younger men, in spite of 
careful selection for work in the mines, is found to be due to the adverse atmos- 
pheric conditions of the underground work, which effects more severely the younger 
miners not yet adapted to these conditions. 

A comparison with English statistics reveals an interesting parallelism of the 
mortality in the coal industry of the two countries. This study affords a valuable 
basis for the comparison of working statistics among miners in different countries 
and among workers in other occupations. 


Incorporated Society of Musicians. Year Book and Register of Members 1925. 
London, 1925. 97 pp. 3s. 6d. 

The Incorporated Society of Musicians has for ever 40 years protected the 
interests of professional musicians. The introduction to the Year Book for 1925 
draws attention to the necessity for a reliable directory of those qualified to prac- 
tise as teachers of music. A,series of short articles follows dealing with the regis- 
tration of the music teacher, the Royal Academy of Music, the Royal College of 
Music, the Guildhall School of Music, the Federation of British Musical Industries, 
the Performing Right Society, teachers and contracts, the law of copyright in 
relation to music, and examinations and teaching. Reports on the different funds 
of the society are also included and a ‘‘ Memorandum of Association of the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians ”’, explaining the objects of the Association, which are 
especially to promote whatever may tend to the elevation of the status and the 
improvement of the qualifications of all members of the musical profession, or 
aid the musical education of the people. Articles of association with bye-laws are 
annexed. The second part of the publication consists in a register of members of 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians for 1924-1925. 


Industry and Trade of Finland 1925, Edited by Salomon Levamakt. Helsing- 
fors, Férbundet fér Inhemskt Arbete, 1925. 445 pp. 150 Finnish marks. 

The object of this publication, issued by the Union for Finnish Work, is to stimu 
late Finnish trade, especially trade with England and English-speaking peoples. 
The main portion is occupied by a detailed register of trade and industry, preceded 
by a short history of Finnish industry. The information given on a variety of 
subjects includes a list of economic organisations, industrial associations, chambers 
of commerce, central agricultural organisations, central co-operative organisations, 
handicraft organisations, etc. A list of Finnish newspapers and periodicals is also 
given. 
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Institute for Science of Labour. Report, July 1921-June 1925. Kurasiki, Japan, 
1925. 37 pp. 


This report is a revelation of the intelligent effort which Japan is making to 
improve her working conditions through scientific research and thorough investi- 
gation. The Institute at Kurasiki is a private enterprise, where the work is carried 
out in a highly scientific way. Studies on industrial fatigue and social hygiene 
have been made by means of laboratory experiments and under actual working 
conditions. The latter studies include an examination of the factors affecting bodily 
growth, mental development and the development of physiological functions, inves- 
tigations of the causes of the decreasing birth-rate in Japan and regarding the fertil- 
ity of the labourer class. A summary of the publications issued by the Institute 
is given in the report, together with a list of articles published. 


Institute of Pacifie Relations. Honolulu Session, 30 June to 14 July 1925. 
History, Organisation, Proceedings, Discussions and Addresses. Honolulu, Hawaii, 
1925. 210 pp. 


In addition to an account of the history and organisation of the Conference held 
by the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu, 30 June to 15 July 1925, this 
report contains 22 addresses and papers and 27 reports of round table and plenary 
discussions. ‘The Conference was attended by ieading people from the various 
Pacific countries ; its object was to collect accurate information on those conditions 
in the several countries which mould opinion and feeling towards other peoples, 
to discuss these conditions, and to point the way to action which will lead to under- 
standing and peace in the Pacific. 

The questions discussed may be divided into three groups : problems of emigra- 
tion and immigration, problems arising from international commercial and indus- 
trial relationships, and problems created by religious, ethical and cultural contacts. 
A short account of the discussion on migration was published in Industrial and 
Labour Information, Vol. XVI, No. 10. In the discussion on industrial relations 
stress was laid on the importance of raising the standards and conditions of labour 
in the Pacific countries ; several speakers referred to the work which the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation is doing in this field. 


Japanese Assoeiation for International Labour Legislation (Kokusai Rodo 
Kyokai). Resolutions adopted by the First General Meeting of the Japanese Asso- 
ciation for International Labour Legislation, November 1925. Tokio, Japan. 19 pp. 
In Japanese. 


The Japanese Association for International Labour Legislation founded, in 1925, 
is an organisation of representative employers, trade union leaders and publicists, 
formed with the double object of supporting the International Labour Organisation 
by expediting the ratification and application of the international labour Conven- 
tions and of promoting labour legislation in Japan. The report contains the text of 
the eight resolutions adopted by the first General Meeting of the Association held 
at Tokio, November 1925. The resolutions deal with the following subjects : 


1. The ratification and application of the Washington Conventions and the 
immediate enforcement of the amended Factory Act and other labour laws. 

2. The competence of the Imperial Diet in regard to the decisions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

3. The relation between the Peace Treaty and the establishment of workers’ 
freedom of association. 

4. The trade union Bill. 

5. The elimination from laws actually in force of any obstacle to workers’ 
freedom of association. 

6. The amendment of the Peace Preservation Act. 

7. Trade union relief of unemployment. 

8. The regulation of the influx of rural workers into towns and other measures 
of unemployment relief. 


The pamphlet includes the amended rules of the Association and a list of its 
officers. 
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Laur, Dr. Ernst. Bauernpolitik. Third edition. Aarau, Wirz und Cie., 1925. 
vul + 174 pp. 

The third edition of a well-known book, in which Dr. Laur, a leader in Swiss 
agricultural circles, has once again defined his own standpoint and that of the Swiss 
farmers. An interesting and outspoken preface shows a point of view which may 
be best described as conservative-liberal. The author very frankly states the ideal 
values which are thought to be permanently secured by the maintenance of a sturdy, 
moral, home-loving. and patriotic farming population. This general preface is best 
taken in connection with Part IV, a very interesting portion of the book. In it are 
set forth, in tabular form, under well selected and well arranged headings, data 
on the present state of affairs as regards a large number of agricultural topics. 
ranging from “ climatic conditions ”’ to “‘ labour problems ”’, together with a men- 
tion of existing Federal or cantonal legislation bearing on each issue and — a par- 
ticularly interesting addition —a note of what Dr. Laur, and those whom he repre- 
sents, hold to be necessary and possible improvements. In this way, not only isa 
picture of Swiss agriculture presented which is thoroughly dependable, since it 
rests on a basis of cited facts, but a bird’s-eye view is gained of exactly what those 
best informed on these problems in their own country consider could be done 
in a variety of directions. Thus, to take a single striking instance, under the head- 
ing “‘ hours of employment ’”’, it becomes plain at a glance, first, that, except for some 
cantonal legislation as to Sunday work, there is a complete absence of legislation 
in Switzerland on the hours of employment of agricultural workers ; second, that 
Dr. Laur and the Swiss Peasants’ Union which he represents do not desire any legis- 
lative standardisation of hours of employment for agricultural workers, and, third, 
that they would, nevertheless, be prepared to support model labour contracts 
which provided for an adequate midday rest, adequate holidays, and a regular 
Saturday half-holiday for all married workers. 

The third part of the book is a sustained detailed argument in favour of protec- 
tive tariffs for Swiss agriculture. An enquiry into the relations of private income 
and profit in agriculture to national income, etc., derived from agriculture is made 
in Part II, which sums up much of the careful work on the economics and costing 
of agriculture to which Dr. Laur has devoted so much attention and in which he 
has been a pioneer ; many facts and figures are supplied. * 


Lazarus, Arthur. Organisation of the Functions of the Controller. Financia! 
Executives’ Series, No. 8. New York, American Management Association, 1925. 
16 pp. 

Address delivered before the accountants of the American Management Associ- 
ation, New York, 17 October 1925. 


Lewisohn, S. A., Draper, E. G., Commons, J. R., Leseohier, D. D. Can Business 
Prevent Unemployment ? New York, Knopf, 1925. 226 pp. 


The authors survey methods already adopted by individual firms in the United 
States to smooth out the fluctuations in employment, whether seasonal, casual, or 
cyclical. With regard to the latter point, they emphasise the need for individual 
forecasting and planning, quite apart from measures to stabilise the general “ cycle ”’ 
of business, and show that no two firms or industries are affected in quite the same 
way by a genera] depression or boom. Striking facts as to the volume and cost of 
unemployment in the United States are given, while considerable space is devoted 
to the action which governments can take to reduce unemployment by planning 
public works and expenditure with an eye to business depressions and booms 
The chapter on unemployment insurance outlines the systems in force in other 
countries and shows the difficulties of applying any general scheme in the United 
States. To the question contained in the title of the book the authors reply very 
largely in the affirmative, stating that “‘ we must either smooth the curve of workers’ 
wages by providing income in slack seasons or smooth the curve of employment ”’- 
A useful bibliography is appended. 


Lindsay, A. D. Karl Marz’s Capital. An Introductory Essay. The World’s 
Manuals. London, Oxford University Press, 1925. 128 pp. 2s. 6d. 


A brief discussion by the Master of Balliol College, Oxford, on Karl Marx’s 
chief doctrines, including chapters on Marx’s debt to Hegel and the possible 
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analogies to be drawn between Marx and Rousseau. The substance of the book 
was originally delivered in the form of lectures under the auspices of the Glasgow 
Independent Labour Party and Workers’ Educational Association. 


MacLean, Annie Marion. Modern Immigration. A View of the Situation in 
Immigrant Receiving Countries. Lippincott Series in Sociology edited by E. C. 
Hayes, Ph.D., LL.D. London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1925. xm + 393 pp. 


15s. 


This book is described as “‘ an attempt to present in simple form the main facts 
concerning large scale immigration in the modern world ’’. It examines the policy 
pursued in the United States, the British Dominions and South America and points 
out that all these immigration countries are faced by problems which are to a large 
extent similar, though the solutions adopted differ considerably. The authoress 
has made this study hoping that a knowledge of the actual situation may lead to 
a better understanding of human relations‘in the modern world. Immigration, 
she says, is inextricably intertwined with the great questions of human welfare, and 
countries of economic opportunity must bear the social and other burdens involved 
as well as enjoy the benefits of immigration ; but it is essential to remember that, 
if the less fortunate peoples are to move about the world, it should be by agree- 
ment of all the nations concerned. The book concludes with the hope that the 
immigration countries will co-operate, and, profiting from each other’s experience, 
devise far-seeing plans for the control of the migration movement. 

In her preface the writer states that she is not aware that her subject as a 
whole has been treated in any book. She hopes that the coming and going of the 
human race throughout the world may some day be recorded and made available 
for the student. As regards the first point, it may be suggested that her study would 
be somewhat more up-to-date than it is if the publications of the International 
Labour Office, in particular Emigration and Immigration, Legislation and Treaties 
and the Monthly Record of Migration, had been consulted ; as regards the second, 
it may be observed that the first step towards this ideal has already been taken 
by the International Labour Office (Migration Movements 1920-1923, Studies and 
Reports, Series O (Migration), No.1; Geneva, 1925) since the publication of 'he 
book under review. 


Mekiska, Hans and Adler-Herzmark, Dr. Jenny. Der praktische Arbeiterschutz 
(Unfallverhittung und Gewerbehygiene). Sozialpolitische Gesetzausgabe der Wiener 
Arbeiterkammer, Band IV, Heft 2. Vienna, Verlag der Wiener Volksbuchhandlung, 
1925. 244 pp. 

Written for the purpose of propaganda, this manual deals rather with safety 
than with industrial hygiene. The greater part is devoted to general questions such 
as lay-out of plant, lighting, heating, ventilation, installation of machinery and 
steam driven appliances, transport, warehousing, provision of cloak-rooms, latrines, 
lavatories, rest-rooms, etc. In this part of the book are also discussed posture, 
industrial fatigue, rest pauses and first aid. Some space is devoted to electric 
appliances and precautionary measures recommended to prevent accidents. Finally, 
the authors describe the conditions peculiar to certain industries : the stone, metal 
and wood industries, animal products, textile and paper industries, the printing 
trades, lithographic, type-founding, chemical and building industries, etc. 


Michelbacher, G. F. and Nial, T. M. Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, in- 
cluding Employers’ Liability Insurance. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1925. x1 + 503 pp. 

The authors are actuaries experienced in industrial accident insurance. Their 
book is in three parts : injuries and their prevention, methods of indemnification 
for industrial injuries, and workmen’s compensation and employers’ liability 
insurance. 

Parts I and II really constitute an introduction to Part III, which is the most 
interesting and valuable portion of the book. Part III begins with an explanation 
of the principles of insurance, indicates the relationship of workmen’s compensation 
and employers’ liability insurance to other forms of insurance, and then passes to a 
consideration of the details of compensation insurance viewed from a technical 
standpoint, but presented so as to be intelligible to the layman. The following are 
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among the more important problems discussed : the organisation of an accident 
insurance company, the calculation of premiums, merit rating, and the acquisition 
of business. Considerable attention is given to methods of dealing with “ shock ”’ 
losses, i.e. accidents causing numerous casualties. Twenty-three appendices 
provide specimen policies, reports, forms and documents used in connection with 
compensation insurance. 


Montgomery, B. G. de. Issues of European Stalesmanship. London, George 
Routledge and Sons, 1925. viu1-+ 276 pp. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Montgomery discusses important issues of international policy confronting 
European statesmen before a stable peace can be secured. His book was written 
before the signature of the Locarno Treaty which, though it does not materially 
affect his main arguments, has to a great extent modified the future outlook. 

The first part of the work is devoted to a brief examination of various theories 
of the state from ancient to modern times, the limits to state interference in polit- 
ical, industrial and private matters, the functions of the modern state, and the 
question of racial improvement. The second examines if, and to what extent, the 
establishment of the League of Nations has affected the sovereignty of its Members, 
and important matters of international policy. 

Among the topics selected for detailed consideration in the early chapters of 
the book are the economic activity of the state and the nationalisation of industries. 
The author emphasises the importance of the distinction to be made between 
general nationalisation — which, in his opinion, would, by interference with the 
economic laws of society, create a serious disturbance of the social equilibrium — 
and the nationalisation of special industries under the present system of private 
ownership. Whether state enterprise is economically more advantageous than 
private enterprise depends, he says, on whether the state can purchase an enter- 
prise at its full value and carry on the business without loss and without increased 
taxation. The experience gained during the war and through various socialist 
and communist experiments leads him to conclude that successful state control is 
impracticable. He discusses briefly the movement for joint industrial organisation 
in Great Britain and in France and the part taken by the state in these two coun- 
tries in the adjustment of industrial disputes. Touching on the question of the 
international regulation of working hours and the work of the International Labour 
Organisation, he points out that, even if the adoption of the eight-hour day has, 
in some countries, resulted in reduced output, such a loss will, in the long run, be 
amply compensated by the removal of causes of discontent among the workers and 
the opportunities offered for the improvement of their physical and moral well-being. 

Turning to the problem of unemployment, Mr. Montgomery denies that it 
arises from over-population ; its causes he attributes to trade depression, lost mar- 
kets, trade union policy tending to restrict the distribution of labour in industries 
where it is most needed, to over-generous unemployment relief, and to excessive 
taxation. The problem can be solved only, he states, by a removal of these causes 
and by the reduction of wages to their normal rate as fixed by the supply of and 
demand for labour. 

The principal means by which racial improvement can be obtained are : (1) the 
application of the principles of eugenics, state action being confined to certain 
preventive measures : (2) improvement of the conditions of the population, educa- 
tion and physical training. The author advocates greater attention to child protec- 
tion and the maintenance by the state of neglected children at the expense of the 
parents as far as practicable. 


Another subject which receives some attention in these pages is that of a new 
electoral system based on professional groups or occupational representation. 
Mr. Montgomery deprecates its introduction on the ground that important matters 
would be presented on lines of self-interest rendering almost impossible a united 
national policy. 


Pe Torquato, La gente di mare e Giuseppe Giulietti. Bologna, L. Cappelli. 
00 Ppp. 

. In this work on seamen in the Italian mercantile marine and Mr. Giuseppe 
Giulietti, former secretary of the Italian Seamen’s Federation, a lively sympathy 
is expressed for the social and political work of Mr. Mussolini. 
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National Association of Manufaeturers. Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual 
Convention held at St. Louis, Missouri, 26-28 October 1925. New York. 335 pp. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Employee Magazines in the United States. 
Studies in Industrial Relations Problems. New York, 1925. x -+ 86 pp., cloth 
bound. $1.50. 


A study of the experiences which employers have had with works magazines 
in the United States and what they have attempted to accomplish through this 
medium. The appendix gives a list of such publications, together with the name 
and address of the firm by which they are issued, and information as to size and 
frequency of publication. 


Newsholme, Sir Arthur. The Ministry of Health, The Whitehall Series, edited 
by Sir James Marcnant. London and New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. 
271 pp. 


A description of the organisation, functions and scope of the public health ser- 
vices in Great Britain. A special chapter is devoted to the work of the Factory 
Department of the Home Office and its duties in safeguarding the health of indus- 
trial workers. 


Netgemeinsehaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft. Vierfer Bericht der Notgemein- 
schajt der Deutschen Wissenschajt umfassend ihre Tdtigkeit vom 1. April 1924 bis 
zum 31. Mdrz 1925. Halle (Saale). 128 pp. 


Report on the activities of the organisation for the assistance of German science 
and scientific workers during its fourth year, prepared under the direction of Dr. F. 
Schmidt-Ott. 

The report first deals with the budget of the organisation, to which the State 
contributed three million gold marks. It then reviews the activities of the various 
sections of the organisation, the scheme for completing laboratories, encouraging 
the exchange of publications and gifts from abroad, and publishing valuable scien- 
tific works, a list of which is annexed. Special chapters are devoted to grants for 
electrical and chemical research. Great attention is given to the grant of scholar- 
ships, especially for post-graduate work, and the organisation of study trips such 
as the Atlantic expedition of the ‘“‘ Meteor”’. A list of addresses of the 83 different 
sections of the organisation is given, together with a reprint of a memorandum 
suggesting the creation of a special fund of 5,000,000 gold marks for the purpose of 
specific scientific research work, including agricultural research. 


Oliver, Sir Thomas. The Health of the Workers. The Modern Health Books, 
edited by Dr. D. Fraser Harris. London, Faber and Gwyer, 1925. 226 pp. 
2s. 6d. 

A small manual designed to meet the growing interest taken by the general 
public in the medical and social problems connected with industrial occupations. 
After an introductory chapter on trades and health, the author describes what fac- 
tories actually are and what they should be. Machinery and its reaction upon the 
worker, the incidence of occupational diseases, the action of dust, the health of 
the miner, industrial diseases and accidents, industrial poisons, and skin affections 
are examined in turn. An index is included. 


Osuuskassojen Keskuslainarahasto-Osakeyhtio. Suomen Osuuskassojen Liike- 
tilasto ( Andelskassornas i Finland Driftstatistik), 1924. Helsingfors, 1925. 110 pp. 


An account, published in Finnish and Swedish, of the activities of the Finnish 
rural credit societies and of the Rural Banks Central Credit Institute during 1924. 
Headings in German, English and French are given to the tables providing a genera 
summary to be found at the end of the volume. 

The co-operative rural credit societies, which numbered 10 at the end of 1903, 
the first year of their institution, are shown to have been 1,041 in 1924, with a 
membership of 17,925 as against 284 in 1903. The deposits registered rose from 
300 Finnish marks in 1903 to 28,094,764 marks in 1924, and the loans granted by the 
‘Central Institute for the same period from 47,000 to 200,438,240 Finnish marks 
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Petter, Sir Ernest W. The Disease of Unemployment and the Cure. London, 
Hutchinson and Co. 63 pp. 1s: 


The author, a prominent employer in the engineering industry, considers that 
the cause of the present severe unemployment in Great Britain is the discrepancy 
between wages in the sheltered and unsheltered industries, the burden of the higher 
wages in sheltered trades being borne by the unsheltered exporting industries. The 
situation was made even worse, he states, by the restoration of the gold standard, 
which crippled exports, fostered imports, and still further increased the burden 
on industry by raising the real value of the National Debt. 

The somewhat drastic cure advocated is to raise wages in the exporting indus- 
tries until the relation between wages in the various industries is restored to the 
pre-war footing. Admitting that this will temporarily increase the cost of living and 
cause general hardship, the author claims that no sacrifice is too great to reduce 
unemployment. He holds that the rise in the cost of British exports would be neutra- 
lised by the consequent fall in the value of the pound (which should no longer 
be protected by the Bank Rate). The return to an effective and stable gold stan- 
dard should be deferred until the development of foreign trade brings it about 
naturally. The policy advocated includes the limitation of imports of luxuries and 
manufactured goods, abolition of all restrictions on output, and “ stern national 
and individual economy ”’. 


Requa, Mark L. The Relation of Government to Industry. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1925. x1 + 241 pp. 8s. 6d. 


The aim of government is the betterment of the social condition of the people 
and their protection, while the object of industry is to supply their material wants. 
These two functions, the author contends,fare so distinctive in character that neither 
can far encroach on the sphere of the other without disastrous consequences. 
In considering the relation of government to industry the necessity of certain adjust- 
ments, however, becomes apparent, and the means by which such adjustments can 
be best effected have also to be examined, Paternalism in government, Mr. Requa 
states, has not hitherto proved a wise method, while communist and socialist 
experiments, through disregard of economic law, have not only failed to benefit 
but have actually been detrimental. Neither reaction nor extreme radicalism, in 
his opinion, will advance the cause of civilisation. The road to human betterment 
lies through rational co-operation of capital, labour and government. A review 
of present conditions in the United States precedes a series of chapters in which are 
examined some outstanding questions connected with the author’s theme, i.e. 
the significance of population, raw materials, and transportation in the relation of 
government to industry, and the problem of agriculture. Government regulation, 
but not operation, of certain industrial activities the author considers negessary ; 
a distinction should be observed between great capital aggregations operating public 
utilities and industrial enterprise of lesser magnitude and of a private character 
Such questions as reafforestation and the conservation of mineral resources, their 
efficient use and the elimination of waste are touched upon, statistical data being 
given in support of the author’s contention. Attention is here directed in an in- 
teresting passage to the disparity between the demands of present day prosperity, 
which calls for increased production, and the requirements of the country’s future 
interests which invite a conservation of rapidly diminishing resources. The need 
of wise government action is emphasised. 2 

The two important aspects of the agricultural problem considered are: (1) 
credits for tenant farmers or others desiring to own farms already improved ; (2) 
financing would-be settlers upon unimproved lands, particularly the irrigable land 
in the western part of the United States. The author briefly reviews land settle- 
ment legislation in other countries and the reasons which prompted its enactment, 
also land settlement activities in the United States, summarising the recognised 
fundamentals which, properly co-ordinated, should ensure success. 

Finally he discusses labour organisation and various plans for co-operation be- 
tween employer and employees, the outlook for more harmonious relations and result- 
ing greater industrial efficiency. Government intervention should be resorted to 
only where other means have failed, he declares, for Mr. Requa is an individualist, 
and to the virtues of individualism attributes the success of the pioneers of civili- 
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sation. Without attempting an exhaustive treatment of the subjects touched upon, 
his book suggests exploration of many interesting questions. 


Rondeau, Marcel. L’actionnariat ouvrier. Thése pour le doctorat en droit, Univer 
sité de Paris. Paris, Impr. Maurice Lavergne, 1925. 314 pp. 


After examining the working of the wages system and various schemes intro- 
duced in connection with the question of the remuneration of industrial workers 
(joint committees, workers’ delegations, works councils, trade union control, and 
profit sharing), the author considers at some length co- partnership and plans applied 
or proposed to facilitate employee investment in the capital of the business. He 
emphasises the distinction to be made between the system in which the whole or 
the majority of the staff become shareholders and, as such, enjoy the prerogatives 
attached to the position, possessing a voice in the management of the business, and 
the systems in which co-partnership is merely nominal. A chapter is devoted to an 
examination of the French law of 26 April 1917 on industrial co-partnership. A 
bibliography is included. 


Sehreiber, Georg. Deutsche Medizin und Notgemeinschajft der Deutschen Wissen- 
schaft. Leipzig, Verlag Quelle und Meyer, 1926. 107 pp. 


The author, who is a university professor, a Member of Parliament and a promi- 
nent figure in the movement for the betterment of the social conditions of intel- 
lectual workers in Germany, first describes the detrimental effects of unfavourable 
economic conditions on the progress of science. and the sufferings of the German 
medical profession during and since the war. He then gives a detailed account of 
the creation in 1920 and the working of an organisation for the assistance of Ger- 
man science and scientific workers (Notgemeinschajt der Deutschen Wissenschaft). 
Scientific research was reduced to a minimum through lack of information from 
other countries, lack of scientific books and periodicals, and the impossibility of 
securing scholarships and of visiting other countries. In order to ameliorate such 
conditions, a national scheme was organised to which the state, industry, and 
friends in other countries contributed 2,000,000 gold marks ; a part of this sum was 
devoted to medical research. Scientific instruments were secured and the study 


of occupational diseases and social hygiene encouraged ; collections of books and 
periodicals were completed and scholarships awarded for study abroad. The report 
concludes by reviewing the tasks which still have to be accomplished before German 
science can regain the leading position held before the war. 


Strachey, John. Revolution by Reason. An Account of the Financial Proposals 
submitted to the Labour Movement by Mr. Oswald Mosley. London, Leonard Parsons, 
1925. xm + 256 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Srachey lays emphasis on the need for accompanying any proposals for a 
Socialist reconstruction of society by a scheme for the use and control of money and 
credit. Starting from the standpoint that poverty and destitution are the greatest 
evils of society, he claims that the whole problem consists in the absence of effective 
demand. Producers cannot dispose of their goods, while consumers cannot buy the 
things they need. The solution proposed is, briefly, to increase working-class 
purchasing power by enforcing statutory minimum wages, to be raised progres- 
sively. The resultant increase in effective demand would stimulate production and 
largely eliminate unemployment. At present industries cannot afford the higher 
wages thus involved, and the initial difficulty would be overcome by granting credit 
to employers to cover the increase in their wage bill. The banking system would 
be placed under national control, and the granting of these credits would be con- 
ditional on submission to the control of a National Economic Council, which would 
plan production, buy raw materials, fix selling prices, etc., as was done on a less 
extensive scale during the period of war control. Resources for these credits would 
be obtained partly by heavy taxation of large incomes and diversion of credit from 
juxury industries. Eventually, it is claimed, the increased purchasing power of the 
working classes would keep industry going at full capacity on the new level. Beyond 
the immediate problem of transition the writer envisages the future of a socialised 
banking system, eliminating the profit motive which now makes the banks a 
dangerously powerful force in society. 
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The China Year Book 1925-6. Edited by H. G. W. Woopngap, Tientsin, The 
Tientsin Press ; agents for Great Britain and Europe: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamil- 
ton, Kent and Co. : New York, Brentanos. xxx + 1349 pp. 


This issue of the China Year Book contains an important chapter on labour, 
in which are given particulars concerning the cost of living and its effects on wages 
and industrial unrest, general labour conditions in China, and the problem of female 
and child labour. The findings of the Shanghai Child Labour Commission, embodied 
in the report published in 1924, are quoted, and subsequent resolutions of the 
Shanghai Municipality, to be brought forward at the Annual Meeting of Ratepayers 
of the International Settlement of Shanghai, 15 April 1925, are also given. 

Education is the subject of a chapter occupying some forty pages. In addition 
to data concerning general educational establishments, this part of the book includes 
particulars respecting industrial, forestry and agricultural education, schools for 
defectives, the popular science lectures instituted by the Y.M.C.A., and some 
statistics. Much valuable information on general subjects (political events, defence, 
justice, finance, taxation, customs, trade, opium, China’s constitution and elec- 
tion laws, etc.) and a bibliography for 1924 are also included. 


The Economie Reeord. The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and 
New Zealand. Vol. 1, No. 1, November 1925. Melbourne, Melbourne University 
Press and Macmillan and Co. 175 pp. 5s. 


A new publication which will be issued twice yearly, in May and November. 
The first number contains articles on the following subjects: ‘‘ Australian Popula- 
tion: its Nature and Growth”, by C. H. Wickens; “ Australian Banking and 
Exchange ”’, by D. B. CopLanp, president of the Economic Society of Australia and 
New Zealand; ‘ The Australian Tariff and the Standard of Living”’, by J. B. 
BrRIGDEN; ‘The Measurement of Business Conditions in New Zealand”’, by A. H. 
TockER; ‘“* Wages and Production ”’, by J.T. Sutciirre; ‘* Group Settlement of 
Migrants in Western Australia”, by E. SHANN. In addition, the Review includes a 
number of notes, chiefly on subjects of economic interest, and reviews of recent 
important works and reports which are followed by some rejoinders by the authors. 


The Polish Handbook 1925. A Guide to the Country and Resources of the Republic 
of Poland. Edited by Francis Bauer CzarNomsk1. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1925. xxxv + 704 pp., maps and diagrams. 

The first compendium of its kind to appear not only in English but in any 
language, the Polish Handbook is a valuable source of information on cultural, 
political and social life in Poland. It contains, moreover, much general practical in- 
formation on a variety of subjects, and bears witness to the progress achieved during 
the past six years in the constitutional development of the State, the organisation 
of a modern system of education, of all branches of production (agriculture, mining 
and industry), national defence, labour protection and social welfare, and in the 
organisation of sound public finance. The pages devoted to agriculture and forestry 
include a short chapter on agrarian reform in Poland. Some 40 pages are given to 
labour questions and social welfare (conditions of labour, national insurance 
schemes, wages, cost of living, housing, reconstruction of devastated areas, public 
health, prisons, and the co-operative movement in Poland). Lists of economic organi- 
sations, agricultural societies and unions, and commercial associations (including 
co-operative societies) will be found in the last part of the book under the heading 
** general information ”’. 


Société anonyme des anciens Etablissements Skoda & Pizen. 1899-1924. Vingt- 
cing années de la Sociéte anonyme des anciens Etablissements Skoda ad Plzen. Prague, 
1925. 88 pp., illustr. 


This volume, which is abundantly illustrated, describes the metallurgical works 
of the Joint Stock Company of Plzen (the former Skoda works) and the social wel- 
fare schemes in operation. 

Straub, K. Zur Frage des genossenschaftlichen Wohnungsbaues. Zurich. 10 pp. 

Pamphlet on the housing question and co-operative building in Zurich, 


Tokio Chamber of Commerce. Report for 1924. Tokio, 1925. Published in 
Japanese. 
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Union Helvetia. Annuaire 1926. Lucerne. 240 pp. 
Year book of the Swiss Union of Hotel and Restaurant Employees for 1926, 


Ustredi poraden pro volbu povolani. Zprava o cinnosti ustredi poraden pro volbu 
povolani za rok 1924. Prague, 1925. 48 pp. 

Report of the Czechoslovak Central Office for Vocational Guidance during 1924, 
the first year of its activities. The Office comprised 15 vocational guidance bureaux 
distributed as follows: 7 in Bohemia, 5 in Moravia, 1 in Silesia, 1 in Slovakia, 
and 1 in Sub-Carpathian Russia. 


Wallichs, A., Poppelreuter, W. and Arnhold, K. Forschungsaufgaben der 
industriellen menschlichen Schwerarbeit. Berichte der Fachauschiisse des Vereins 
deutscher Eisenhittenleute. Bericht Nr. 4. Disseldorf, Verlag Stahleisen, 1925 
11 pp. 

After describing the principal methods of investigating and determining indus- 
trial fatigue, the authors indicate the main factors to be taken into account in an 
analysis of any given task. The technique of the determination of a worker’s 
strength and capacity of endurance is examined. The article concludes with an 
enumeration of the scientific, economic and social factors considered in the evalua- 
tion of fatiguing tasks and some general considerations on scientific management 
and the Taylor system. 


Wiesener, G. Midlertidig lov om arbeider-utvalg i industrielle bedrifter m. v. av 
23 juli 1920. Med anmerkninger og henvisninger. 2. utgave. Oslo, Steenske forlag, 
1925. 36 pp. 

A commentary on the Norwegian (provisional) Act on Works Councils of 
23 July 1920 by the Chief of the Legal Section of the Norwegian Ministry of Social 
Affairs. After an account of the origin of this legislation, the author gives the 
text of the Act, with notes on each section. 


Williams, T. G. The Main Currents of Social and Industrial Change, 1880- 
1924. London, Pitman and Sons, 1925. vim + 314 pp. 


After a brief review of the circumstances which fostered the growth of new ideas 
and ideals in Great Britain in the early’ seventies, the author outlines the main 
features of the half century with which this book is concerned ; they are: the 
extension of the power and functions of the state, the broadening of the franchise, 
the beginnings of democratic control, and the influence of the achievements of 
science and technology on social progress. Special chapters are devoted to the 
labour movement and the development of trade unionism, the different aspects of 
social welfare, and education. In addition to some statistical tables and diagrams, 
the appendices include a list of suggestions for essays, discussion and research. 
References to the official documents and general works consulted in the preparation 
of the book are given in the foctnotes. 
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